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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  WORSHIP 


AMONG 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


Introduction 

A.  The  college  student  in  a changing  civilization. 

B.  Limiting  the  field  of  this  paper. 

C.  Defining  the  problem. 

1.  The  situation  described. 

2.  The  problem  stated. 

a)  To  determine  to  what  extent  the  experience  of 
worship  may  contribute  to  fruitful  living  in 
the  world  today. 

b)  To  discover  what  are  some  of  the  vital  needs 
and  interests  of  college  students  who  are  pre- 
paring for  religious  and  social  work. 

c)  To  discover  what  part  the  experience  of  wor- 
ship may  play  in  ministering  to  these  needs. 

d)  To  set  up  objectives  for  adequate  experiences 
of  corporate  worship  for  these  students. 

e)  To  suggest  some  forms  of  corporate  worship  and 
some  materials  of  worship  adequate  for  the  re- 
alization of  these  objectives. 
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D.  The  methods  used. 

Chapter  1.  An  Analysis  of  the  Situation  Among  College 

Students . 

A.  The  situation  of  the  college  campus. 

1.  Differing  social  and  religious  back- 
grounds of  college  students. 

2.  The  relation  of  academic  study  and 
student  life  to  the  problem  of  wor- 
ship . 

3.  Attitudes  of  college  students  toward 
worship . 

B.  The  situation  in  the  religious  profession 
al  school. 

C.  Some  assumptions  with  regard  to  students 
enrolled  in  a religious  professional 
school  and  the  validity  of  these  assump- 
tions examined. 

1.  That  these  students  have  an  eager, 
receptive  attitude  toward  all  relig- 
ious observances. 

2.  That  the  personal  and  religious  prob- 
lems of  these  students  have  all  been 
solved  satisfactorily. 
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D.  The  interests  and  needs  of  college  students 
to  which  the  experience  of  worship  should 
minister. 

1.  Needs  in  the  field  of  personal  problems 

2.  Vital  interests  of  students 

3.  The  social  challenges  in  the  present  world 
situation. 

Chapter  II.  The  experience  of  Worship 

A.  The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Vforship 

B.  The  relation  of  worship  to  the  development  of 
personality  and  to  fruitful  living  in  the 
modern  world. 

1.  Relation  of  worship  to  the  development  of 
personality 

2.  Relation  of  worship  to  fruitful  living  in 
the  modern  world. 

Chapter  III.  Objectives  for  an  Adequate  Program  of 
Worship  for  College  Students 

A.  Objectives  relating  to  the  purposes  of  worship 

1.  To  affirm  the  reality  of  God  and  to  help 
each  student  to  appropriate  this  conviction 
for  himself 

2.  To  aid  students  to  experience  the  reality 
of  God  and  of  communion  with  Him  not  only 
during  services  of  corporate  worship,  but 
also  in  the  midst  of  the  activities  of  life 
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3.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  the  selection 
of,  and  commitment  to,  the  values. 

4.  To  motivate  conduct  on  an  ethical  plane. 

5.  To  aid  students  in  seeking  a solution  for 
their  personal  or  group  problems  through 
worship 

6.  To  help  students  to  find  in  worship  an 
incentive  to  meet  the  social  challenges 
of  the  present  day 

7.  To  create,  through  worship,  a renev/ed  zest 
for  life  and  for  their  life  work  by  infusing 
their  professional  outlook  with  God- 
consciousness. 

8.  To  strengthen  the  feeling  of  fellowship  with 
other  groups 

a)  With  worshipers  of  other  faiths 

b)  With  groups  who  share  common  ideals  for 
building  a world  in  which  religion  shall 
be  a motivating  force 

Objectives  relating  to  the  practice  of  worship 

1.  To  cultivate  growth  in  the  experience  of 
corporate  worship. 

2.  To  provide  an  incentive  and  patterns  for 
a deepening  experience  of  private  worship 

3.  To  provide  experiences  of  corporate  worship 
which  are  challenging  enough  to  command 
the  interest  of  students  on  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels 

a)  Through  using  a veriety  of  forms  and 
materials  of  worship 

b)  Through  introducing  students  to  the 
best  materials  of  worship  in  the 
religious  heritage  of  the  race  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  materials  which  express 
the  aspirations  of  the  present  generation 

c)  Through  providing  patterns  of  beautiful 
and  uplifting  services  of  worship 

4.  To  secure  the  utmost  of  participation  in 
worship  by  every  student 

5.  To  maintain  high  standards  of  corporate  wor- 
ship commensurate  with  all  the  other  academic 
experiences  of  the  group  and  commensurate 
with  the  best  in  the  differing  religious 
traditions  of  the  group  members. 
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C.  Objectives  As  Stated  by  Students. 

Chapter  IV  TYPES  OF  CHAPEL  SERVICES 

A.  Types  classified  as  to  content 

1.  Services  of  affirmation 

2.  Services  of  challenge  to  ethical  action 

3.  Services  which  stimulate  thinking  about 
problems 

4.  Services  of  appreciation 

5.  Inter-faith  services 

6.  Services  which  emphasize  vocational  interests 

7.  Services  with  a seasonal  content 

B.  Types  classified  as  to  form 

1.  Ritualistic  services 

2.  Services  which  are  semi-ritualistic 

3.  Informal  services 

4.  Services  of  silence 

C.  Types  classified  by  materials  emphasized 

1.  Services  in  which  biography  interprets  the 
theme 

2.  Services  which  feature  picture  appreciation 

3.  Services  in  which  there  is  an  address  by 
a speaker 

4.  Services  which  include  a brief  meditation 
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5.  Services  in  which  a story  is  used 

6.  Services  which  feature  dramatic  material 

7.  Services  with  a musical  emphasis 

8.  Services  which  are  largely  scriptural 

9.  Services  which  are  interpreted  through 
literature 

Chapter  V.  Chapel  Services. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

Appendix — Preference  Rating  of  Types  of  Chapel  Services 
Bibliography 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OB’  WORSHIP  AMONG 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

I . INTRODUCTION 

A.  The  college  student  in  a changing  civilization. 

One  who  has  lived  long  enough  to  look  back  upon  the 
cloister-like  seclusion  of  a college  campus  in  the 
eighteen  nineties  and  who  can  recall  the  pervading  atmos- 
phere of  security  which  hedged  in  the  aspirations  of  the 
college  youths  of  that  day,  is  in  a position  to  contrast 
with  this  pioture  the  turbulent  maelstrom  of  much  college 
life  today.  It  would  be  trite  and  unnecessary  for  this 
paper  to  repeat  in  detail  what  an  educator  like  Kilpatrick 
has  given  us  in  his  book.  Education  for  a Changing  Civili- 
zation . The  picture  of  social  change  which  he  has  painted 
is  a graphic  one.  He  says,  "So  rapidly  have  the  times 
changed  during  and  since  the  .vorld  War  that  many  have 
sighed  for  some  respite,  for  a slowing  down  of  the  pro- 
cess that  we  might,  as  it  were,  catch  our  breath."1  Dr. 
Kilpatrick  calls  our  attention  not  only  to  the  change 
which  has  and  is  occurring,  but  also  to  the  rapidity  of 
change  and  to  its  implications  for  the  preparation  of 
youth  to  live  in  the  present-day  world.  "That  social 
change  promises  thus  to  increase  so  rapidly  is  in  itself 

iKilpatriok,  Wm.  H.,  Education  for  a Changing  Civilization, 
Macmillan  Company,  1928,  p.  39. 
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possibly  the  most  momentous  change  in  historic  time.”1 
”0ur  young  people  face  too  clearly  an  unknown  future.  We 
dare  not  pretend  that  the  old  solutions  will  suffice  them. 

It  appears  that  we  must  have  a philosophy  that  not  only  takes 

positive  recognition  of  the  fact  of  change  but  one  that  in- 

2 

eludes  within  it  changes  as  an  essential  element." 

Dr.  Kilpatrick  is  concerned  with  the  implications  of 
this  change  for  education.  His  remedy  consists  of  a phil- 
osophy that  has  in  it  the  element  of  change  and  an  educa- 

tion that  will  teach  the  youth  of  this  generation  how  to 
think . There  are  other  writers  who  see  in  the  present 
world-picture  some  implications  for  religion  and  for  that 
aspect  of  religion  that  we  call  worship.  Professor 
Meland,  in  his  book,  Modern  Man’s  Worship,  sees  in  our 
modern  world  life  not  only  forces  which  make  for  social 
changes  but  also  the  possibility  of  the  deterioration  of 
human  life.  He  says,  "No  fact  is  clearer  to  thoughtful 
minds  today  than  that  the  human  race  has  come  upon  criti- 
cal days."3  "Already  the  human  organism  has  begun  to  show 

Kilpatrick,  Wm.  H.,  Education  for  a Changing  Civilization, 
p.  41 

2Ibid  p.  41 

^Meland,  Bernard  E.,  Modern  Man ' s Worship,  N.  Y.  and  London 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Preface,  p.  XII 
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signs  of  deterioration,  due  to  the  strain  of  its  pace; 
and  unless  some  radical  transformation  in  its  habits  takes 
place  to  restrain  this  over-reaching  and  to  counteract  the 
resulting  over-stimulation,  the  road  to  extinction  is 
ahead."1  Melaud  goes  on  to  say, "Many  phases  of  our  cul- 
ture will  have  to  share  in  effecting  this  re-adjustment; 
and  religion  has  a significant  part  to  play.  Por  worship 
....  is  an  important  count er-rhythm  of  the  activism  which 
has  brought  on  much  of  our  culture-disease.  worship  may 
be  the  route  by  which  modern  man  may  return  to  the  heal- 
ing sources  of  his  natural  environment,  and  where  he 
might  come  into  adjustment  with  those  most  important  con- 
ditions and  realities  affecting  his  life,  worship  may  be 
the  means  of  re-orienting  him  in  the  environment  that  pro- 
duced him  and  of  integrating  the  human  species  in  the  nat- 
ural order  of  life  that  sustains  and  promotes  organic 
growth. nl 

B.  Limiting  the  field  of  this  paper. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
experience  of  worship  among  college  students  in  all  the 
various  types  of  colleges,  it  becomes  necessary  to  limit 
the  field  of  this  paper. 

^Melaud,  Bernard  E.,  Modern  Man's  Worship,  Preface  p.  XII 
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1.  To  the  Experience  of  Worship  Among  Students  in  Training 

for  Social  or  Religious  Work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  experi- 
ence of  worship  among  college  students  who  are  in  training 
for  positions  in  the  field  of  social  service  or  for  profes- 
sions definitely  religious.  Following  is  a list  of  profes- 
sions for  which  these  students  may  be  preparing. 

a)  Vocations  in  the  field  of  Religious  Education. 

The  Pastor’s  Assistant. 

The  Director  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Local 
Church. 

Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Week-Day  Schools  of  Re- 
ligion. 

The  Keligious  Journalist. 

Executive  and  Staff  Workers  in  Denominational  and 
Interdenominational  Councils  and  Boards. 

Teachers  of  Religion  in  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools . 

The  Director  of  Church  Music  and  Fine  Arts  in  Re- 
ligion. 

Religious  and  Social  Workers  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Leadership  in  Character  Education  and  in  Leisure- 
Time  Activities. 

b)  Vocations  in  the  field  of  Social  Service,  Social, 

Medical,  and  Psychiatric  Case  Work. 

Delinquency. 

Leadership  in  Character  Education  and  in  Creative 
Leisure-Time  Activities. 
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Leadership  in  Community  Organization.1 

2.  To  the  Experience  of  Corporate  Worship. 

Since,  as  will  be  indicated  later,  there  are  at  least 
two  general  types  of  worship  experience,  private  worship 
and  corporate  worship,  and  since  each  of  these  is  a field  of 
almost  limitless  research,  this  paper  deals  only  with  the 
experience  of  corporate  worship. 

3.  The  Major  Emphasis  Upon  the  Chapel  Service. 

And  since  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  cover  all  the 
expressions  of  corporate  worship  which  might  engage  a group 
of  students,  the  major  emphasis  of  this  paper  is  upon  the 
chapel  service  of  the  school.  However,  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions and  suggestions  are  as  pertinent  to  the  other  experi- 
ences of  group  worship  as  to  the  chapel  service. 

C.  Defining  the  Problem. 

1.  The  Situation. 

The  particular  group  of  college  students  about  which 
this  study  centers,  has  been  described  in  previous  para- 
graphs as  a group  enrolled  in  a professional  school  which 
trains  for  religious  and  social  vocations.  In  determining 


iThese  vocations  are  listed  as  they  are  printed  in  two 
leaflets,  "Vocational  Opportunities  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion," and  "Vocational  Opportunities  in  Social  Work,”  pre- 
pared by  Boston  University  School  of  Religious  and  Social 
Work,  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Dean. 
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the  types  of  worship  experiences  best  adapted  for  such  a 
group,  the  two  types  of  vocational  interests  represented 
must  be  taken  into  account . 

Within  the  particular  group  studied,  three  different 
religious  faiths  were  represented,  Judaism,  Roman  Cathol- 
icism and  Protestantism.  Within  the  Protestant  group  the 
religious  interests  included  Trinitarian  Sacramentarians, 
Non-Sacramentarian  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians.  In  plan- 
ning and  guiding  worship  experiences  for  such  a group,  the 
backgrounds  of  these  three  major  faiths  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind. 

The  picture  is  further  complicated  by  the  varieties 
of  cultural  backgrounds  and  of  personal  problems  repre- 
sented in  the  group. 

2.  The  Problem  Stated. 

With  this  picture  in  mind,  the  purpose  of  this  thesis 
is: 

a.  To  determine  to  what  extent  the  experience 
of  worship  may  contribute  to  fruitful  liv- 
ing in  the  world  today. 

b.  To  discover  what  are  some  of  the  vital  needs 
and  interests  of  college  students  who  are 
preparing  for  social  or  religious  work. 

c.  To  discover  what  part  the  experience  of  wor- 
ship may  play  in  ministering  to  these  needs. 


. 
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d.  To  set  up  objectives  for  adequate  experi- 
ences of  worship  for  these  students. 

e.  To  suggest  some  forms  of  corporate  worship 
and  some  materials  of  worship  adequate  for 
the  realization  of  these  objectives. 

j.  The  Methods  Used 

The  experience  from  which  this  thesis  has  evolved 
covers  four  years  of  planning  chapel  services  for  a group 
of  students  in  a religious  professional  school.  This  ex- 
perience has  included  planning  with  a student-faculty 
committee,  frequent  discussions  in  this  committee  aoout 
the  worship  interests  and  needs  of  the  student-body , in- 
formal conversations  with  individual  students  and  with 
groups  as  to  the  reactions  of  students  to  the  chapel  serv 
ices,  discussions  of  the  purposes  and  character  of  chapel 
services  in  the  classes  in  worship  and  in  the  advanced 
seminar  in  worship  and  constant  experimentation  with  dif- 
ferent types,  forms  and  materials  of  worship. 
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CHAPTER  I 


AN  ANALYSIS  OE  THE  SITUATION  AMONG  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

A.  The  Situation  on  the  College  Campus. 

The  college  campus  of  today  is  not  shut  in  by  cloister- 
like walls.  It  is  far  more  truly  a cross-section  of  the 
world-scene  than  the  campus  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  in- 
ventions of  modern  life,  the  world-news-flashes,  the  radio, 
the  moving-pictures,  all  serve  to  make  this  college  student 
conscious  of  this  world  of  changes  of  which  he  is  a part. 

The  modern  trend  in  education,  while  it  apparently  has  not 
troubled  the  waters  of  some  college  class-rooms,  has  blown 
with  a new  spirit  through  academic  halls  sufficiently  to 
carry  the  life  of  the  world  into  the  class  room  of  today. 

In  those  classes  where  professors  are  alive  to  the  stirrings 
of  this  new  spirit  in  education  and  where  discussion  is  en- 
couraged, it  is  evident  that  those  manifestations  of  a 
changing  civilization,  of  which  Kilpatrick  speaks,  are  pres- 
ent in  the  questioning  of  external  authority  and  the  demand 
of  the  college  student  for  the  right  to  think  for  himself. 

One  aspect  of  the  newer  trend  in  education  is  the 
growing  consciousness  of  the  college  student  of  himself  as 
a person — a person  who  himself,  may  be  a cause  of  change. 
This  consciousness  of  himself,  not  as  a recipient  of  a 
transmissive  type  of  education,  but  as  a possible  creator, 
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finds  one  of  its  expressions  in  the  increasing  number  of 
student  movements  on  college  campuses.  The  fact  that  many 
of  these  movements  are  not  localized  on  a single  campus  but 
are  part  of  larger  fellowships,  some  of  them  world-wide, 
seems  to  indicate  a growing  sense  of  solidarity  in  youth’s 
attack  upon  the  problems  of  our  present-world-life. 

Many  of  the  causes  with  which  these  movements  are  con- 
cerned are  world-causes,  such  as  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peace,  the  study  and  cure  of  labor  problems  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  securing  a more  just  economic  order. 

1.  Differing  Social  and  Religious  Backgrounds 
of  College  Students. 

Although  all  college  students  share  in  the  common 
world-life  referred  to  above,  and  are  to  a degree  moulded  by 
it,  yet,  one  has  only  to  meet  with  different  campus  groups 
or  to  talk  with  individual  students  about  their  interests 
and  problems  to  realize  how  widely  individuals  and  groups 
differ  in  their  social  and  religious  backgrounds.  One  of 
the  emphases  of  modern  pedagogy  is  upon  individualizing 
education.  We  are  thinking  less  of  the  masses  to  be  edu- 
cated and  more  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  guided  into 
rich  and  fruitful  living.  In  planning  worship  experiences 
which  are  to  be  real  and  challenging  to  any  group  of  college 
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students,  one  must  in  imagination,  vision  these  students, 
each  from  a different  home  background;  some  from  rural, 
some  from  urban  communities;  some,  the  care-free  recipients 
of  an  education  lavished  upon  them  by  capitalistic  fathers 
while  others  are  waiting  on  table  in  restaurants,  running 
elevators  or  earning  their  way  through  college  often  at 
the  expense  of  health  and  academically  high  grades.  Under- 
neath the  green  caps  worn  by  all  freshmen,  there  lies 
every  variety  of  mental  capacity,  and  within  the  breasts 
of  all  those  students  filing  into  the  college  chapel  there 
seethes  what  a variety  of  emotions’.  If  the  leader  of  col- 
lege chapels  could  for  one  brief  moment  glimpse  the  assort- 
ment of  interests,  desires,  feelings,  frustrations,  un- 
solved problems,  and  ecstasies  so  completely  hidden  behind 
expressions  ranging  all  the  way  from  boredom  and  indiffer- 
ence to  polite  attention  and  even  interest, he  would  either 
give  up  in  despair  his  task  of  planning  worship  to  meet 
these  needs  or  he  would  realize  that  worship,  to  meet  these 
varying  needs  is  both  a science  and  an  art  and  demands  a 
strategic  plan  which  takes  into  account  the  differing  so- 
cial and  religious  backgrounds  of  college  students. 

In  the  matter  of  planning  for  corporate  worship,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  three  religious  groups  represented 
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by  many  student-bodies,  the  Jewish,  the  Homan  Catholic,  and 
the  Protestant.  Among  the  Jews  there  are  orthodox  and  lib- 
eral groups.  Even  in  Homan  Catholocism  there  are  differing 
degrees  of  adherence  to  authority.  And  in  Protestantism, 
with  its  numerous  denominat ions , there  are  fundamentalists, 
orthodox,  and  liberal  groups,  worship  patterns  vary  from 
the  extreme  evangelical  type  to  those  of  the  liturgical 
tradition  and  among  the  liturgical  communion  we  find  ex- 
treme differences. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Academic  Study  and  Student 
Life  to  the  Problem  of  .Worship 

The  reaction  of  the  student  to  his  academic  life  and 
student  activities  presents  another  problem  in  his  approach 
to  worship.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  upsetting  influence 
of  certain  academic  studies  upon  the  religious  beliefs  of 
students.  If  a college  education  "takes"  at  all,  it  is 
bound  to  result  in  some  re-thinking  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent and  it  ought  to  involve  the  gradual  formulation  of  a 
philosophy  of  life.  The  invest igation  carried  on  by  Katz 
and  Allport  in  Syracuse  University  seems  to  indicate  that 
too  great  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  emotional  upsets 
due  to  the  relincuishment  of  old  beliefs  under  the  influ- 
ence of  college  teaching.  The  authors  say, "On  all  matters 
of  beliefs,  therefore,  the  trend  of  students  since  entering 
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college  has  been  toward  greater  unorthodoxy  or  lioeralism, 
the  movement,  however,  being  in  the  nature  of  a moderate 
but  consistent  tendency,  rather  than  a revolution  in 
thought  and  feeling."1  This  "moderate  but  consistent  ten- 
dency" toward  liberalism  indicates  that  change  in  thinking 
is  taking  place  during  college  years  and  suggests  that  wor- 
ship which  is  to  be  vital  to  the  student  must  recognize 
this  changing  character  of  his  thinking. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  in  detail  all  the  phases 
of  student  life  which  are  or  may  be  related  to  his  attitude 
toward  worship.  But,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  per- 
haps no  other  four  years  in  an  individual's  life,  except 
his  first  four  years,  are  so  fraught  with  change  and  the 
possibilities  of  growth.  The  fact  that  the  student  is 
away  from  home,  often  for  the  first  time,  means  that  he 
feels  a freedom  at  least  from  outward  servitude  to  his 
childhood  loyalties.  He  must  make  his  own  decisions, 
choose  his  own  friends  and  plan  his  own  time.  He  hears 
and  heeds  what  fellow-students  think  about  religion  and 
religious  observances.  He  notes  the  attitudes  of  his  col- 
lege professors  toward  religion.  He  either  finds  time  or 

^Katz,  Janiel  and  Allport,  Floyd  H.,  Students'  Attitudes, 
U.Y.;  The  Qraftsman  Press,  1931,  p.  310. 
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he  does  not  for  attendance  upon  religious  observances.  As 
he  thinks,  he  weighs  the  possible  values  of  religion  in  the 
living  of  a good  life.  He  notes  the  discrepancy  between 
the  conduct  of  certain  regular  church-goers  and  of  religious 
leaders  and  what  these  people  profess  and  often  institutional 
religion  loses  its  hold  upon  him.  We  shall  discover  later 
what  are  some  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  student  in  a 
professional  school  of  religious  work  which  are  related  to 
his  academic  life. 

Often  the  college  years  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
a zest  for  life.  Interests  are  manifold.  The  blood  runs 
coursing  through  the  veins.  Life  is  good. 

. the  mere  living,  how 
fit  to  employ 

All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and 
the  senses  forever  in  joy  l"1 

Newly  emerging  sex  impulses  give  a glamor  to  the  social 

relationships.  Friendships  and  their  cultivation  seem 

the  most  important  thing  in  the  college  curriculum.  The 

young  person  begins  to  look  forward  to  a life-work  and  to 

a home  of  his  own. 

Sometimes  "the  world  is  full  of  a number  of  things" 
that  beckon  one  to  an  enjoyment  of  life  which  in  the 


^Robert  Browning  in  "Saul." 
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mind  of  the  student  has  no  connection  with  religion  or 

which  crowds  religious  observances  off  the  calendar.  On 

the  other  hand,  there  are  those  on  the  campus  of  almost 

any  college,  for  whom  a poet  of  youth  has  expressed  their 

oonsoious  association  of  this  zest  for  life  with  a God 

who  is  to  be  worshiped. 

"All  wonders  fill 
My  cup,  and  it  is  Thine; 

Life's  precious  wine 
For  this  alone;  for  Thee 
Yet  never  can  be  paid 
The  debt  long  laid 
Upon  my  heart , because  my 
lips  did  press 
In  youth’s  glad  Spring,  the 
Cup  of  Loveliness! 

3.  Attitudes  of  College  Students 
Toward  Worship 

The  attitude  of  the  college  student  toward  worship 
can  scarcely  be  generalized.  For  each  student  brings  to 
the  experience  of  worship  not  one  attitude,  but  a compos- 
ite of  attitudes  which  are  the  result  of  his  early  home 
training,  his  temperamental  approach  to  life,  his  previous 
experiences  of  worship  and  many  other  factors. 

^Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  "In  Excelsis,"  from  "The  Second 
Book  of  Modern  VeVse,"  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Editor, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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Katz  and  Allport  have  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  stu- 
dents whom  they  observed,  "Students  now  appear  to  be  par- 
ticipating somewhat  less  in  the  various  forms  of  devotional 
exercise  than  they  did  before  entering  college.  There  is 
also  at  present  a more  widespread  feeling  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  church  worship  and  a stronger  tendency  to  voice 
certain  major  objections.  And  these  changes  have  been 
accompanied  by  a decline  in  the  conviction  that  churches 
are  necessary  in  order  to  help  the  individual  to  lead  a 
good  life."l 

Elbin,  in  "The  Improvement  of  College  Worship," 
cites  the  replies  of  a number  of  college  administrators 
and  leaders  of  college  chapel  services  to  the  question: 

"How  would  you  describe  in  a few  words  the  prevailing  stu- 
dent attitude  toward  chapel  in  your  institution?"2  These 
administrators  reported  a majority  as  "mainly  favorable," 
but  some  indifferent.  Elbin  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  any  administrator  can  be  a true  judge  of  this  at- 
titude of  college  students  toward  chapel  and  notes  that 

■^Katz  and  Allport,  "Students*  Attitudes,"  p.  311 

2Slbin,  Paul  U. , "The  Improvement  of  College  Worship," 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 193E,  p.  7 
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the  "favorable"  sentiment  seemed  more  prevalent  in  schools 
where  chapel  is  required  than  in  those  in  which  it  is  vol- 
untary. In  the  latter  type  of  situation  attendance  at 
chapel  was  very  small.  Says  Elbin,  rtMay  it  not  be  that 
when  students  are  required  to  attend,  their  indifference, 
not  amounting  to  antagonism,  is  mistaken  for  a favorable 
attitude?  They  attend  and  say  nothing.  Leaders  interpret 
this  acquiescence  as  approval.  'When  students  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend,  their  indifference  to  chapel  services  is 
no  longer  in  doubt.  This  is  a possible  explanation.  Then 
again,  it  is  possible  that  many  students  give  little  or  no 
thought  to  chapel.  7/hen  they  do  have  a choice,  they  find 
something  else  to  do.nl 

Elbin  turns  from  the  opinions  of  college  administra- 
tors to  the  expression  of  student  opinion  as  reflected  in 
college  papers.  He  concludes  that  the  very  silence  with 
regards  to  chapel  in  many  of  these  campus  publications 

t 

speaks  for  itself.  He  quotes  editorals  from  such  papers 
as  the  Yale  Daily  News,  the  Daily  Illinois  and  others. 

These  quotations  seem  to  indicate  a lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  college  students  in  chapel  services  and  in  re- 
ligion itself,  ranging  all  the  way  from  open  antagonism  to 

^Elbin,  Paul  U. , "The  Improvement  of  College  Worship, n pi. 26 
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utter  indifference.  Mr.  Elbin's  selections  are  not  num- 
erous and  one  can  not  prove  factually  any  proposition 
merely  by  quoting  opinions.  If  enough  student  publica- 
tions were  examined  one  might  balance  favorable  over  against 
unfavorable  opinions.  Following  are  two  excerpts  from 
student  editorials,  quoted  by  Elbin.  From  the  Yale  Daily 
News,  October  1,  1930: 

"Soon  Yale  will  induct  into  service  a new  Uni- 
versity pastor,  and  he  will  find  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  religious  apathy  on 
our  campus.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  Yale 
stands  unique  as  the  home  of  the  atheist  and 
the  agnostic,  but  simply  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  the  students  who  look  upon 
religious  worship  and  belief  as  a vital  force 
in  their  lives... 

A more  encouraging  attitude  toward  college  chapel 

is  deducted  from  an  editorial  in  the  "Syracuse  Daily 

Orange,"  November  19,  1930. 

"Syracusans  are  fortunate  in  that  the  daily 
chapel  services,  as  well  as  the  Sunday  pro- 
grams, offer  them  a far  greater  chance  to  at- 
tain a calm,  ordered  purpose  of  life  than  is 
found  in  many  institutions.  For  the  very 
virtues  of  chapel  attendance  will  do  much  for 
a poised  mind."2 

We  must  remember  that  no  editorial  necessarily  represents 


1Elbin,  Paul  U. , "The  Improvement  of  College  Worship,"  p.28 
Slbid,  p.  30 
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student  opinion.  Editors  are  people  who  have  ideas  of 
their  own  to  publish  abroad  and  two  people  might  interpret 
the  same  facts  in  different  ways.  However,  there  undoubt- 
edly is  much  apathy  on  college  campuses  toward  religion 
and  worship  and  chapel  services  in  particular.  When  this 
apathy  is  replaced  by  interest  and  enthusiasm,  it  may  be 
due  to  the  persistence  of  early  home  training,  to  atti- 
tudes which  the  student  brings  with  him  to  college  or  to 
unusual  leadership  of  religious  activities  and  of  college 
worship . 

B.  The  Situation  in  the  Religious  Professional  School 
Against  this  background  of  changing  civilization  and 
campus  life  in  the  year  1936,  stands  the  student  who  has 
definitely  chosen  as  his  life  work  either  the  field  of 
social  service  or  of  religious  leadership.  Perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  adequate  to  think  of  him  as  a part  of  that 
background  emerging  from  it  with  its  imprint  upon  him. 

For  the  changing  civilization  of  which  he  is  a part  has 
helped  to  shape  him  for  this  hour.  And  he  is,  in  a very 
real  sense,  one  with  the  whole  college  world  swinging 
across  the  campuses  of  America.  He  has  come  from  the 
same  homes,  attended  the  same  schools,  patronized  the  same 
libraries,  heard  the  same  speeches,  worshiped  in  the  same 
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churches,  and  thrilled  over  the  same  movies,  as  these 
other  young  people.  He  shares  with  them  the  idealism,  the 
aspirations,  and  perhaps,  the  cynicism  of  modern  youth. 
With  them,  he  is  the  recipient  of  a social  heritage  which 
is  complex  end  which  "has  done  things"  to  him.  If  he  is 
different  from  these  other  college  boys  and  girls,  it  is 
because  of  that  persistent  strain  of  individuality  which 
is  the  inherited  possession  of  each  of  us,  or  because  of 
the  particular  environment  in  which  he  has  grown  to  ado- 
lescence, or  because  of  those  purposes  which  are  driving 
him  toward  the  goal  of  idealistic  life-work,  or  because 
of  a combination  of  all  three  of  these  forces.  We  shall 
examine  later  some  of  the  problems  and  interests  which 
are  peculiarly  his. 

C.  Some  Assumptions  with  Regard  to  Students  Enrolled  in 
a Religious  Professional  School  and  the  Validity  of  These 

Assumptions  Examined 

1.  That  These  Students  Have  an  Eager  Receptive  Attitude 
Toward  All  Religious  Observances 

When  a student  has  definitely  chosen  as  a life  work 
a profession  in  which  service  to  humanity  is  a compelling 
motive,  one  is  apt  to  assume  an  interest  in  religion  and 
religious  observances.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  students  who  expect  to  become  directors  of 
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religious  education  or  to  serve  the  church  or  religious 
agencies.  One  knows  plenty  of  social  service  workers  who 
are  not  definitely  interested  in  institutional  religion, 
but  from  social  service  students  enrolling  in  a school 
whose  claim  to  uniqueness  lies  in  its  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  religious  motivation  for  successful  work  in 
social  service,  one  might  expect  that  religious  motiva- 
tion of  some  kind  had  entered  into  the  student's  choice 
of  a life  work. 

Is  this  above  assumption  a valid  one?  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  students  In  a religious  professional  school 
share  many  of  the  interests  and  problems  of  the  liberal 
arts  student  or  those  in  other  professional  schools,  still 
it  remains  true  that  the  problems  of  religious  workers  are 
unique  and,  therefore,  we  can  not  assume  an  eager  response 
to  services  of  corporate  worship  unless  these  services 
relate  to  the  unique  problems  of  this  group. 

Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  many  of  these  students, 
especially  those  majoring  in  religious  education,  are  in 
rather  constant  attendance  upon  and  carry  continual  respon- 
sibility for  religious  exercises  may  militate  against  at- 
tendance at  further  religious  meetings. 
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There  is  an  added  factor  in  that  improved  standards 
of  worship  achieved  in  a professional  school  may  cultivate 
a critical  attitude  toward  services  of  worship  which  are 
not  of  a high  standard  of  excellence.  And  often  this  crit- 
ical attitude  manifests  itself  even  when  services  of  wor- 
ship are  of  a very  high  order  of  excellence. 

2.  That  the  religious  Problems  of  These  Students  Are  Sat- 
isfactorily Solved 

Many  students,  even  those  »vho  have  attended  church 
services  regularly  from  childhood,  have  very  unsatisfactory 
patterns  of  worship.  Pew  adults  in  any  community  have  been 
taught  how  to  worship,  and  worship,  as  a creative  act,  in- 
volves some  understanding  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  experience  of  worship  as  well  as  some  induction  into 
the  technique  of  7/orship.  To  many  students,  the  word  "re- 
ligion” does  not  connote  any  values  to  be  achieved  through 
corporate  worship.  Only  when  some  of  these  things  are  re- 
vealed to  a student  body  can  we  expect  them  to  anticipate 
a chapel  service  as  offering  them  a desirable  experience. 

iioreover,  there  will  be  found  in  any  group  of  stu- 
dents, some  who  are  more  apathetic  religiously  than  others, 
even  though  they  are  enrolled  in  a professional  school  of 
religious  work.  They  are  enrolled  there  from  a mixture  of 
motives  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  one  of  them, 
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in  referring  to  the  chapel  services,  remark  that  "They  are 
too  much  like  church.”  To  such  students,  the  chapel  serv- 
ice must  prove  to  be  so  stimulating,  so  closely  related  to 
their  vital  needs  and  interests,  that  it  holds  them  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  challenging  character. 

There  is  an  added  factor,  a second  assumption  which  is 
often  maae,  that  students  who  have  chosen  social  service  or 
religious  education  as  a life-work  have  found  a satisfac- 
tory solution  to  their  religious  problems.  If  such  problems 
exist,  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  minor  difficulties,  since 
the  major  problems  of  adjustment  to  life,  to  people  and  to 
God  have  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  them,  once  they  have 
accepted  for  themselves  the  religious  way  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  many  students  enter  upon  professional 
training  for  social  work  and  religious  education  whose  per- 
sonal problems  of  adjustment  are  still  unsolved.  Many  of 
them  need,  in  addition  to  wise  personal  guidance  by  trained 
leaders,  the  help  which  worship  can  provide  in  creating  a 
wholesome  outlook  upon  life,  facing  life  courageously  end 
in  making  those  personal  adjustments  which  alone  make  ef- 
fective guidance  and  leadership  of  others  possible. 

There  are  distinctly  religious  problems  which  often 
become  acute  among  those  preparing  themselves  for  religious 
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leadership.  Advanced  stud/  and  research  often  create  prob- 
lems in  religious  thinking  which  may  inhibit  a genuine  ex- 
perience of  worship,  Even  graduate  students  often  find  it 
necessary  to  re-adjust  their  beliefs  when  the  scientific 
approach  to  religion  conflicts  with  their  previous  training. 

IPor  these  reasons,  and  others  which  there  is  not  time 
to  discuss,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  all  students  prepar- 
ing for  leadership  in  religious  education  or  social  service 
will  readily  respond  to  experiences  of  corporate  worship  or 
that  they  are  all  finding  satisfaction  in  the  practice  of 
private  worship. 

This  places  upon  those  responsible  for  planning  cor- 
porate worship  for  this  group,  the  necessity  of  examining 
anew  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  worship,  and  the  part  which 
it  can  play  in  meeting  personal  and  group  needs.  It  entails 
also,  a critical  evaluation  of  all  forms  and  materials  of 
worship  which  are  offered  to  this  group  for  the  enrichment 
ox  its  religious  life. 

D.  The  Interests  and  Heeds  of  College  Students  to  iVhich 
the  Experience  of  worship  Can  Minister 

If  orship  is  to  be  a vital  experience  to  college  stu- 
dents, its  content  must  bear  some  relation  to  those  experi- 
ences which  are  themselves  vital.  Elbin  received  eighty- 
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three  replies  from  leaders  of  college  worship  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  with  your  worship 

services?”  In  commenting  upon  these  replies,  he  notes, 

"the  lack  of  conscious  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
college  students.  Most  of  the  replies  could  be  applied 
equally  well  to  ordinary  church  worship.  They  probably  ap- 
ply to  college  worship  to  a large  degree,  but  a considerable 
number  fail  to  show  any  real  effort  to  conduct  services  of 
worship  intelligent ly  based  on  the  characteristics  of  their 
specialized  congregat ions . 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  needs  to  which  the 
experiences  of  corporate  worship  ought  to  minister. 

1.  heeds  in  the  Field  of  Personal  Problems 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  even  students  who  are 
preparing  for  leadership  in  the  fields  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  social  service,  have  many  unsolved  problems  of 
thinking  and  of  living.  A thoughtful  Jewish  boy,  enrolled 
in  such  a student  body,  voiced  his  objection  to  a proposed 
chapel  service  in  which  three  students,  a Jew,  a Homan  Cath- 
olic, and  a Protestant  respectively,  were  each  to  speak  on 
the  theme:  "The  Motivating  Power  ».'hich  I Find  in  My  Religion.11 

^The  Improvement  of  College  .worship,  p.  13 
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Among  other  objections,  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  he 
felt  that  no  one  of  them  had  yet  arrived  at  a place  in  his 
thinking  where  he  could  speak  authoritatively.  He  said, 
"Most  of  us  in  this  school  have  serious  personal  problems. 
We  have  chosen  this  school  because  of  its  emphasis  upon  re 
ligious  motivation  for  service,  but  our  faith  in  religion 
as  a motivating  force  is  challenged  constantly  by  what  we 
see  going  on  in  the  world.  Some  of  us  in  our  homes  and 
synagogues  and  churches,  have  been  taught  certain  dogmas. 
As  we  get  deeper  into  our  studies,  we  discover  things 
which  make  us  question  these  teachings.  I,  for  one,  am 
coming  to  feel  the  emptiness  of  much  ritual  and  ceremony. 

I am  coming  to  think  of  religion  as  finding  its  truest  ex- 
pression in  living.  But  all  of  us  have  serious  problems 
and  we  need  help  in  solving  them." 

This  Jewish  student  may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  sup 
position  that  the  student  chapel  speakers  were  going  to 
speak  authoritatively  about  religion  as  though  "they  had 
arrived."  But,  his  expression  of  opinion  indicates  his 
feeling  of  need  in  the  realm  of  personal  problems.  Prob- 
ably many  students  do  not  recognize  that  worship  offers 
any  direct  help  to  them  in  meeting  crises  or  facing  the 
struggle  of  life.  The  findings  of  Katz  and  Allport  seem 
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to  support  this  fact.  They  say,  "The  tenaency  to  break 
away  from  established  religion  among  Syracuse  students, 
seemed  to  show  itself  not  so  much  in  theological  beliefs 
or  religious  practices,  as  in  their  opinion  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  traditional  faith  and  observances  for  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  life.”^  Again,  they  say,  "Concerning 
their  week-day  needs,  as  reflected  in  their  preferences 
in  convocation  programs,  the  students  attached  less  im- 
portance to  religious  services,  and  gave  the  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  discussion  of  social  issues  and  the  pursuit 

p 

of  other  secular  interests." 

This  attitude  toward  worship  probably  would  not  be  so 
prevalent  in  a religious  professional  school  in  which  there 
is  a constant  emphasis  upon  the  helpful  and  inspiring  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  worship.  But  since  there  are  some 
students  even  in  such  a school  who  have  found  religious 
services  far  from  inspiring,  or  whose  previous  experience 
has  led  them  to  place  more  value  upon  discussion  or  other 
methods  for  help  in  the  conduct  of  life,  it  becomes  essen- 
tial that  leaders  of  worship  recognize  this  fact  and  make 

^Student's  Attitudes,  p.  295 
2lbid,  p.  295 
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a constructive  attempt  to  relate  chapel  services  to  stu- 
dent needs. 

Undoubtedly  a democratic  procedure  is  important  at 
this  point.  Cooperation  by  students  in  suggesting  vital 
problems  around  which  services  of  worship  coulu.  be  built, 
would  insure  a real  ministry  of  worship  to  student  needs. 

Not  only  is  student  cooperation  in  planning  worship 
necessary,  but  a faculty  leadership  which  is  sensitive  to 
the  expression  of  student  opinion,  which  is  in  touch  with 
worship  materials  that  throb  with  the  life  of  the  new  day 
in  which  we  live  and  which  is  willing  to  experiment  'with 
a variety  of  worship  forms. 

2.  The  Vital  Interests  of  Students 

Life  is  not  made  up  entirely  of  problem-solving.  For- 
tunately, all  normal  individuals  have  interests  vhich  make 
life  vivid  and  enthusiasms  which  lift  them  out  of  the  hum- 
drum of  the  every  day.  Professor  Chase  writes  of  "Four 
Enthusiasms  Men  Live  By"  and  mentions  man’s  enthusiasm  for 
his  work,  enthusiasm  for  his  play,  enthusiasm  for  his  per- 
sonal relationships  and  enthusiasm  for  his  religion. 

The  normal  student,  in  spite  of  his  personal  problems,  has 
also  his  enthusiasms.  If  God  is  to  be  a real  factor  in 

^"Four  Enthusiasms  Men  Live  By",  by  «V . Linwood  Chase,  in 
Unitarian  News  Letters,  February  1933. 
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his  life,  muet  he  not,  in  some  way,  relate  God  to  these 
vivid  and  oompelling  interests  of  his?  Not  only  our  needs 
hut  our  interests  can  we  share  with  God  in  the  fellowships 
of  worship,  hot  only  our  problems  and  our  petitions  for 
help  but  our  appreciations  and  our  expressions  of  grati- 
tude may  be  included  in  the  experience  of  worship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  emphases  upon  the  in- 
terests of  college  students  in  Professor  Fiske's  series  of 
chapel  talks  delivered  at  Oberlin  College^  From  the  table 
of  contents  we  glean: 

The  Ideal  Life_of  a Liberal  College 
What  Is  It  to  Live? 

The  Real  Trophies  of  a College  Career 
Who  Then  Is  Educated? 

The  Elective  Course  in  Friendship 
Shall  we  "Follow  That  Impulse?" 

The  Quest  For  God  in  the  Modern  World 
Cynicism  or  Idealism? 

The  Strenuous  Climb  to  Leadership 
When  Defeat  Is  Moral  Victory 
A Multiple-Choice  Test  in  College  Living 

Surely,  the  college  student  has  a right  to  find  in 
his  chapel  service  the  opportunity  to  celebrate  life  in 
its  entirety,  as  Dr.  Vogt  says,  "To  be  in  love  with  life, 
to  have  a zest  for  life,  to  find  it  good,  to  love  not 
merely  this  or  that  partial  good,  but  to  love  life,  all 
of  it,  to  love  God,  this  is  religion.  To  praise  and 

^-George  Walter  Fiske,  In  A College  Chapel,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1932 
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celebrate  life,  not  merely  this  good  fortune  or  delivery 
from  distress,  but  the  memory  of  all  things,  the  hope  of 
all  things,  life  entire  and  complete,  to  praise  God  and  to 
celebrate  his  goodness,  this  is  worship.*’1 

Here  again  students  themselves  should  lead  the  way 
with-  suggestions  of  interests  which  challenge  them.  And 
faculty  leaders  of  worship  should  be  those  who  are  close  to 
the  student  mind,  who  can  rejoice  with  youth  and  have  not 
lost  their  youthful  zest  for  living.  They  must  recognize 
that  the  expression  of  an  interest  is  in  a very  true  sense 
a psychological  need,  and  the  psychology  of  the  act  of  wor- 
ship reveals  the  possiblity  of  the  ministration  of  worship 
to  fundamental  human  interests. 

3.  The  Social  Challenges  in  the  Present  World  Situation 

The  college  student  of  today,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ted," does  not  live  in  an  isolated  world.  Even  to  the  un- 
dergraduate in  the  liberal  arts  college,  there  cones  per- 
colating through  his  absorption  in  student  activities  some 

17ogt,  Ogden,  Modern  Worship,  Yale  University  Press,  1927, 

p.  7. 

2 

' See  this  thesis,  Chapter  II,  ’’The  Experience  of  Worship” 
p.  36  ff. 

'"Ibid,  p.  8. 
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disturbing  consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  with  the 
world,  Jars  and  rumors  of  wars,  labor  strikes,  unemploy- 
ment, child  labor,  race  discriminations--all  these  and 
many  other  unsolved  problems  of  modern  society  challenge 
the  thoughtful  student.  But,  to  the  student , in  training 
for  religious  education  and  social  service,  these  social 
challenges  in  the  present  world  situation  are  of  the  ut- 
most concern. 

Something  of  the  change  which  has  swept  across  the 
college  campuses  of  America  is  indicated  by  some  state- 
ments of  Sarah  Cleghorn  in  her  recent  autobiography, 
"Threescore."  In  commenting  upon  her  days  at  Radcliffe 
College  in  the  nineties,  she  says,  "As  for  social  chal- 
lenges to  the  status  quo  , I never  heard  of  them  any  more 
at  Radcliffe  than  at  the  Seminary.  Our  reading  courses 
made  no  mention  of  Progress  and  Poverty  or  the  Communist 
Manifesto . We  were  not  even  assigned  to  read  The  Dream  of 
John  Ball  or  Looking  Backward.  The  early  Victorian  lyrics 
we  read  included  none  of  Bbenezer  Elliott ' s--but  would  they 
have  been  included  in  any  other  college?"1 

Yet  Sarah  Cleghorn  has  lived  to  write  poems  like 
"Comrade  Jesus"  and  to  see  it  printed  in  The  Masses  on 

^Cleghorn,  Sarah,  Threescore , 1956,  Harrison  Smith  and 
Robert  Haas,  p.  102 
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Good  Friday  of  the  year  1914  and  to  know  that  it  was  read 
eagerly  by  many  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Her  poem,  "The  Poltroon , which  F.  P.  A.  printed  in 
the  "Conning  Tower"  of  the  Mew  York  Tribune,  against  a 
storm  of  protest  and  some  approval,  vividly  suggests  the 
test  to  which  many  college  students  of  today  are  putting 
their  religion. 

Students  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  building 
a better  social  order  and  who  in  the  doing  of  it  must  find 
their  way  through  the  complicated  social  machinery  of  our 
times,  are  having  their  faith  either  in  "moral  man"  or 
"immoral  society"  constantly  challenged,  and  who  must  re- 
tain to  the  end  their  clarity  of  vision,  their  hatred  of 
evil,  and  yet  their  charity  toward  men,  need  the  constant 
reassurance  that  the  underlying  Purpose  of  the  universe  is 
toward  justice,  goodness  and  love.  In  the  experience  of 
worship,  they  ought  to  find  this  reassurance. 

What  Kirby  Page  has  to  say  of  mahatma  Ghandi  is  rele- 
vant to  the  experience  of  all  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  meet  creatively  the  problems  of  human  suf- 
fering. "Mahatma  Ghandi  has  climbed  to  this  pinnacle  by 


^From  "Threescore",  p.  176 
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the  very  pathways  which  were  formerly  trod  by  Jesus  and  a 
host  of  other  seers  and  prophets.  The  Carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth exhausted  himself  under  the  weight  of  human  suffering 
and  sorrow  which  he  bore  upon  his  own  back,  and  then  re- 
newed his  strength  by  periods  of  silence  on  the  hill  above 
his  home  or  beside  the  lake.  A great  while  before  day  he 
would  go  apart  to  meditate  and  commune  v/ith  God,  and  all 
night  long  in  times  of  crisis  he  would  stay  alone  under  the 
stars  with  the  Eternal.  The  vast  reservoirs  of  power  stored 
up  in  these  early  vigils  and  midnight  watches,  carried  him 
through  Gethsemane  and  Calvary. 

Any  program  of  worship  adequate  to  help  youth  in  train- 
ing for  leadership  in  the  vocations  of  social  service  and 
religious  education,  must  be  built  upon  a careful  study  and 
consideration  of  the  needs  which  are  peculiar  to  this  group. 
These  needs  will  fall  into  at  least  three  categories,  those 
in  the  field  of  personal  problems,  those  which  relate  to  the 
vital  interests  of  such  students,  and  those  which  arise  out 
of  the  social  situation  in  the  modern  world.  Corporate  wor- 
ship for  this  particular  group  of  students  should  be  planned 
so  as  to  relate  these  three  types  of  needs  to  a fellowship 
with  God  which  is  real  and  sustaining,  and  which  will 

•^Page,  Kirby,  Living  Creatively,  1932,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 
pp.  40-41. 
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mot  ivate  the  highest  expression  of  leadership  of  which  such 
a group  is  capable.  In  order  that  such  experiences  of  cor- 
porate worship  may  be  planned  to  meet  real  student  interests 
and  needs,  there  should  be  some  cooperative  planning  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  whether  worship  can  minister 
to  these  needs,  in  the  next  chapter  v/e  shall  consider  what 
is  the  function  of  worship  in  human  experience,  and  what  is 
its  relation  to  the  development  of  personality  and  to  fruit- 
ful living  in  the  modern  world. 


. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  .v'ORSHIP 

Before  one  can  talk  in  terms  of  planning  experiences 
of  corporate  worship  for  any  group,  he  must  have  a clear 
conception  of  what  are  the  purposes  of  worship  and  of 
what  is  meant  by  "the  experience  of  worship." 


A.  The  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  Worship 


The  following  Worship  Creed  is  submitted  as  an  at- 
tempt to  express  the  writer's  philosophy  of  worship.  For 
the  ideas  underlying  this  statement,  she  is  indebted  to 
many  thinkers  and  writers  in  the  field  of  worship.1 

1.  1 believe  that  worship  is,  first  of  all,  from 
the  ooint  of  view  of  the  worshipper,  an  experience. 

By  this  I mean  that  something  happens  to  the  wor- 
shipper during  the  period  of  worship,  something  that 
changes  him  so  that  he  emerges  from  the  experience 
of  worship  in  some  respect  a different  person  from 
the  person  he  was  before  the  act  of  worship. 

2.  I believe  that  these  changes  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  intensified  consciousness  of  God's  pres- 
ence with  him,  a consciousness  which  is  strengthened 
during  the  worship  experience,  but  which  tends  to 

go  with  the  worshipper  in  the  manifold  other  activi- 
ties of  his  daily  life. 

3.  I believe  that  this  sense  of  God's  presence 
may  be  only  a comforting  feeling  of  security  in  a 
changing  world,  or  that  it  may  develop  through  train- 
ing in  worship  and  practice  of  the  presence  of  God 

to  be  a real  sharing  of  God's  purposes  for  our  own 
lives  and  for  the  building  of  a better  world. 


^-See  Bibliography , Section  I 
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4.  I believe  that  these  changes  which  occur  dur- 
ing worship  include  a heightened  and  surer  sense 

of  value — that  the  worshipper  discerns  higher  values 
than  he  has  hitherto  recognized  and  that  these  higher 
values  appeal  to  him  as  being  infinitely  desirable. 

5.  I believe  that  there  often  attends  this 
quickened  desire  for  higher  values  a whole  set 

of  aspirations  and  resolves  accompanied  by  an  emo- 
tional glow  which  renews  the  worshipper’s  hope  of 
ethical  and  spiritual  achievement. 

6.  I believe  that  often  during  worship  there  dawns 
a clearer  ethical  insight , bringing  the  worshipper 

a vision  of  finer  and  better  attitudes  to  assume 
toward  his  fellow  men  and  of  more  Christ-like  ways 
of  living  with  them. 

7.  I believe  that  the  experience  of  worship  often 
makes  possible  the  solution  of  perplexing  problems 
and  that  these  solutions  come  partly  through  the 
gaining  of  clearer  ethical  insight,  partly  through 
renewed  love  for  our  fellow  men,  in  part  through 
the  changing  of  our  own  attitude  to  one  of  willing- 
ness to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  highest  purposes 

of  God,  and  in  part  from  the  reassurance  that  in 
God  we  have,  in  a very  real  sense,  a source  or 
Power  for  the  achievement  of  a solution. 

8.  I believe  that  through  worship,  the  spiritual 
energies  of  the  worshipper  are  released  for  living 
life  more  fruitfully  and  creatively. 

9.  I believe  that  through  worship  man  renews 
his  zest  for  life — that  an  invigorating  air  blows 
about  the  commonplace  activities  so  that  man  sees 
life  not  as  something  to  be  endured,  but  as  a 
glorious  adventure.  I believe  that  in  worship 
anxieties  are  relieved,  fears  and  discouragement 
are  removed,  and  the  trivial  takes  its  proper  place; 
that  the  worshipper  sees  life  whole  and  that  an  en- 
thusiasm for  living  is  kindled. 


10.  I believe  that  the  dominant  moods  of  worship 
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are  joy , assurance  and  peace.  3ut , sorrow  may  also  be 
present  at  some  point  in  the  worship  experience,  for 
the  worshipper  may  deeply  regret  his  own  lack  of  spir- 
itual achievement  in  the  light  of  the  new  vision  of 
values  which  he  discerns.  Or  he  may  share  God's  sor- 
row over  the  existing  suffering  and  pain  and  evil  which 
his  children  endure. 

11.  1 believe  that  the  mood  of  worship  may  express  it- 
self in  alternate  rhythms,  the  service  going  from  re- 
laxation and  quietness  to  renewed  energy;  from  the  dis- 
turbing challenge  of  burning  questions  to  radiant  con- 
viction; from  repentance  for  failing  to  measure  up  to 
ideals  to  a feeling  of  vitality  in  restored  oneness 

with  God. 

12.  I believe  that  the  experience  of  worship  really 
is  a series  of  experiences,  including  such  steps  as 
vision,  cont emplation , recollection,  resolve,  fellow- 
ship— all  of  these  shot  through  with  a consciousness  of 
God . 


13.  I believe  in  a completely  satisfactory  experi- 
ence of  worship  something  happens  to  God  as  well  as 
to  the  worshipper.  If  there  be  a life  of  the  Spirit 
which  we  share  with  God,  then  in  those  moments  of  con- 
scious communion  with  him,  he  must  in  some  way  be  af- 
fected by  the  experience  of  worship  even  as  is  he  who 
worships.  To  be  worshipped  is  an  experience  as  truly 
as  to  worship.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  effect  of 
worship  upon  God  we  can  only  dimly  surmise,  but  we  may 
believe  that  those  worship  experiences  which  bring  to 
us  the  greatest  spiritual  vitality  bring  to  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  spiritual  fulfillment  and  satisfac- 
tion. 


14.  I do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  above  aspects 
of  worship  necessarily  are  present  in  every  worship  ex- 
perience nor  that  any  one  worship  service  need  achieve 
all  of  the  results  mentioned,  but  that  a well-balanced 
program  of  worship  for  any  group  will  attempt  to  se- 
cure these  outcomes  in  the  life  of  each  worshipper. 

15.  X believe  that  the  nature  of  worship  must  adapt 
itself  to  different  types  of  personality;  that  for  some 
content  will  always  be  more  important  than  form  and  for 
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others  form  is  of  supreme  importance;  that  some  respond 
to  the  intellectual  aspects  of  worship  more  readily 
than  to  its  emotional  appeal;  that  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment may  be  enthralled  by  the  beauty  of  the  worship  ex- 
perience while  the  more  practically  minded  are  moved  by 
its  results  in  daily  living.  Therefore,  I believe  that 
worship  should  be  planned  so  as  to  minister  to  these  in- 
dividual approaches  to  God. 

16.  I believe  that  to  plan  worship  for  others,  to 
lead  others  in  worship  or  to  guide  others  through  wor- 
ship experiences,  is  a "high  calling  of  God,"  which  re- 
quires all  that  a man  has  of  spiritual  insight,  of  cre- 
ative ability,  of  teachableness  of  spirit,  and  of  will- 
ingness to  work  without  ceasing. 

17.  And  finally,  I believe  that  he  who  would  so  guide 
others  through  the  experience  of  worship,  must  first 
kindle  the  torch  in  his  own  soul  and  must  live  in  daily 
companionship  with  the  Sternal  God. 

B.  The  Relation  of  Worship  to  the  Development  of  Personality 
and  to  Fruitful  Living  in  the  Modern  World 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  Worship  Creed  will  re- 
veal that  worship  may  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  personality  and  may  help  the  individual  to 
discover  and  appropriate  for  himself  a way  of  life  that  is 
rich  and  meaningful. 

1.  Relation  of  Worship  to  the  Development  of  Personality 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a sense  of  security  is  essen- 
tial as  a basis  for  happy,  normal  growth  and  a wholesome 
outlook  upon  life.  In  the  changing  world  in  which  we  live 
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youth  needs  some  sense  of  security--a  conviction  that 

"Behini  the  dim  unknown, 

Stanaeth  God  within  the  shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own.” 

Worship,  in  its  objective  aspects,  reassures  man  that 
God  is . Modern  youth  needs  repeated  experiences  of  objec- 
tive worship  which  renew  his  conviction  in  the  presence  in 
modern  life  of  the  ever-living  God.  A chapel  service  of 
this  character^ elicit ed  many  appreciative  responses  from  the 
student  group.  Individual  students  said,  "That  helped  me." 
"That  is  what  we  all  need."  "That  is  the  most  helpful  serv- 
ice we  have  , had  for  some  time. 

riot  only  do  we  need  a sense  of  security,  but  an  inte- 
gration of  personality  is  essential  for  sane  and  wholesome 
living.  There  is  an  increasing  recognition  that  religion 
and  health,  both  physical  and  mental,  are  closely  related, 
.veatherhead  says,  "Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  slow  to  recog- 
nize our  fundamental  need  of  God?  . . . If  a man's  body  is 
out  of  harmony  with  its  environment , we  call  him  ill;  if  a 
man's  mind  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  environment,  we  call 
him  neurotic  or  insane;  but  if  a man’s  soul  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  its  environment — or,  in  other  words,  God — we  do 
not  think  of  him  as  abnormal.  He  flies  to  the  doctor,  and 

■^See  Chapter  V.,  Service  A 1. 
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in  these  days  to  the  psycho-analyst.  But  thousands  of 
people  who  do  not  know  what  is  the  natter  with  then,  yet 
find  the  poise  and  harnony  that  they  need  in  a return  to 
God,  for  whon  every  soul  is  hungry,  and  without  whon  they 
can  never  have  self-realization  and  the  fullness  of  life."1 

In  discussing  the  disintegrating  forces  which  "split" 
personality  at  such  a devastating  pace  in  our  modern  life, 
Dr.  John  Rathbone  Oliver  says,  "I  am  coming  more  and  more 
to  believe  that  the  real  solution  for  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  you  and  I have  been  studying  in  these  chapters,  is 
to  be  found  in  one  type  of  mental  and  physical  activity 
alone;  in  the  Christian  faith  and  in  Catholic  practice.  And 
I am  realizing  more  and  more  that  no  man  and  no  woman  can 
really  be  of  constructive  help  to  the  confused,  unhappy 
people  of  this  unbelieving  world,  unless  they  themselves  are 
dynamic  Christians;  . . . forms  that  are  intensely  acti- 
vated, that  go  on  and  on  developing  and  diversifying  their 
spiritual  reactions,  until  they  set  up  in  the  world  so  much 
radiant  heat,  and  so  much  light,  that  the  darkness  begins 
to  grow  thin  at  its  deepest  edges  and  the  earth  to  become 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

-^Weatherhead,  Leslie  D.,  Psychology  in  Service  of  the  Soul, 
1930,  The  Macmillan  Company,  p.  209. 
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Make  time  for  God  then  in  your  lives."1 

Dr.  Coe  lists  seven  ways  in  which  worship  can  promote 
the  growth  of  personality.  They  are: 

(1)  It  can  supplant  fear,  worry,  and  wearing 
haste  with  calm  self-possession. 

(2)  By  reminding  us  of  central  points  of  view 
it  can  promote  mental  perspective,  mak- 
ing great  things  look  great,  and  small 
things  small. 

(3)  It  can  include  such  facing  of  our  faults 
as  leads  to  repentance  and  amendment  of 
conduct . 

(4)  It  can  intensify  our  devotion  to  a cause, 
and  prevent  hardships  from  taking  an  ex- 
aggerated importance. 

(5)  It  can  save  our  goodness  from  over- 
strenuousness , over-assertiveness,  and 
angularity  by  making  us  realize  how  small 
we  are  and  how  great  God  is. 

(6)  It  can  humanize  us  by  fellowship  with 
other  worshippers,  even  those  whose  wor- 
ship is  much  unlike  our  own,  and  it  can 
unite  a group  in  support  of  a cause. 

(7)  It  can  include  a repeated  or  even  con- 
tinuous weighing  of  results,  together 
with  a sensit iveness  to  new^needs  that 
arise  in  a changing  world. 


■^■Oliver,  John  Rathbone,  Psychiatry  and  Mental  Health,  1932, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  pp.  297-298 

^Coe,  George,  What  Is  A Christian  Education?  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1929,  pp . 122-123 
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It  can  readily  be  seen  that  many  of  these  personality- 
forming influences  of  worship  are  closely  related  to  the 
needs  of  students  in  preparation  for  leadership  in  social 
service  or  religious  education.  As  normal  individuals  all 
of  these  seven  ministrations  of  worship  will  be  pertinent 
to  their  experience.  But  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  of 
these  influences  are  especially  needed. 

Number  one  (1)  in  the  above  list  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant with  reference  to  these  students.  Many  of  them 
are  obliged  to  carry  very  heavy  schedules,  as  they  must 
earn  most  of  the  money  for  their  professional  education. 

This  often  means  long  hours  of  labor  of  some  kind,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  full  number  of  academic  hours  required  of  them. 

In  addition  to  his  academic  and  remunerative  duties, 
each  student  is  obliged  to  devote  a certain  number  of  hours 
weekly  to  field  work  in  his  special  field.  The  field  work 
often  necessitates  traveling  some  distances  to  outlying 
suburbs  and  communities.  The  result  of  this  heavy  sched- 
ule often  is  that  students  find  themselves  rushing  hec- 
ticly  from  one  type  of  duty  to  another  and  unless  a student 
is  a singularly  well-balanced  person,  he  is  faced  with  a 
sense  of  discouragement,  due  to  physical  exhaustion  or  fail- 
ure to  organize  rightly  his  many-sided  interests.  Some  stu- 
dents become  neurotic  under  the  strain.  Worry  sets  in  and 
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fear  of  failure  as  well  as  a sense  of  defeat. 

One  can  not  expect  the  experiences  of  worship  to  remedy 
all  these  difficulties.  The  solution  lies  in  part  in  chang- 
ing the  situation  and  lightening  the  schedules,  students 
also  need  personal  guidance  in  the  ordering  of  their  lives, 
in  the  arrangement  of  and  adherence  to  definite  time  sched- 
ules, in  improved  study  habits,  and  in  the  use  of  some  prac- 
tical laws  of  mental  hygiene. 

But  since  much  worry,  fear,  and  sense  of  confusion  are 
mental  states,  definite  periods  set  aside  for  quiet  medita- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  gain  perspective  (see  lumber 
two  (£)  in  Dr.  Coe's  list]  ought  to  help  in  the  continuous 
process  of  personality  integration.  The  very  fact  that  in 
some  types  of  worship  our  attention  is  centered  upon  God 
and  not  upon  ourselves,  has  within  it  certain  healing 
powers . 

There  comes  often  in  the  lives  of  these  students,  the 
necessity  to  face  bravely  hardships  which  seem  very  real  to 
them.  There  are  financial  obligations  which  must  be  met. 
There  are  discouraging  problems  related  to  their  field  work. 
There  are  desirable  experiences  which  must  be  foregone  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  upon  them.  It  is  at  such  times  as 
these  that  worship  can,  in  jr.  Coe's  words,  "intensify  our 
devotion  to  a cause,"  the  cause  to  which  these  students 
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have  dedicated  their  lives  and  make  them  feel  that  hardships 
can  be  faced  when  in  fellowship  with  God,  the  Ideal  Cause 
glows  with  a renewed  sense  of  value.1 

p 

Dr.  Coe's  fifth  suggestion  seems  especially  pertinent 
to  the  case  of  students  preparing  for  either  religious  or 
social  work.  Goodness  can  easily  become  over-strenuous  and 
unpleasantly  aggressive.  The  more  vigorous  virtues  of  re- 
ligion have  often  been  stressed  to  the  neglect  of  its 
graces.  Winfred  Garrison  says,  "Let  us  also  remind  the 
earnest  contenders  for  all  good  causes  how  much  life  needs 
the  illumination  of  beauty,  the  enrichment  of  art,  the  re- 
finement of  grace,  the  stimulus  of  rhythm,  ana  the  leaven 
3 

of  laughter.”  He  further  says,  in  speaking  of  God's  ex- 
pression of  himself  in  beauty,  "Surely,  the  God  who  weaves 
for  himself  such  a garment  must  feel  both  pity  and  embar- 
rassment when  His  nearest  kinsmen  in  the  universe  express 
their  characters  in  tactless  virtue,  in  awkward  honesty,  in 

4 

unlovely  temperance,  in  ungracious  justice." 

is  ee  A Worship  Creed.  Article  4,  p.  35 
%ee  p.  39 

^Garrison,  w'infred  Ernest,  Affirmative  heiigion.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1928,  p.  155 

4ibid,  p.  142 
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It  becomes  apparent,  then,  that  the  experience  of  wor- 
ship can  and  should  make  a definite  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  personality. 

2.  Fruitful  living  in  the  Modern  World 

The  oitation  from  Oliver,1  quoted  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter, refers  not  only  to  the  experience  of  communion  with 
God  as  fundamental  in  the  integration  of  personality,  but 
suggests  that  only  by  "making  time  for  God"  in  our  own 
lives  can  we  become  creative  forces  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  "Fruitful  living"  implies  that  we  have  something  to 
give . to  share,  with  others.  Ho  social  or  religious  worker 
can  ever  hope  to  radiate  light  if  his  own  vision  is  dim; 
he  can  not  be  a source  of  po?;er  and  strength  to  the  others 
unless  he  first  taps  some  Source  of  Power  for  himself.  To 
become  a creative  personality  in  the  highest  sense,  he  must 
strengthen  in  his  own  life  the  habit  of  creative  worship. 

This  experience  of  creative  worship  may  be  often  a 
deeply  personal  one  carried  on  in  solitude  and  privacy. 

But  worship  will  gain  in  motivating  power  and  drive  if,  on 
other  occasions,  it  is  a creative  act  shared  with  a group 
of  fellow-worshippers,  iouth  responds  emotionally  to  the 

■^■See  p.  39 
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assurance  that  it  is  not  alone  in  its  search  for  God.  To 
be  encompassed  with  so  great  a cloud  of  witnesses  gives  us 
assurance.  Hislop  says,  "The  group  spirit  gives  rise  to 
a sense  of  confidence  and  satisfaction."  This  satisfaction, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  springs  in  part  from  "a  sense  of  power 
and  security,  Ho  longer  isolated  and  alone  is  the  wor- 
shipper, and  his  hesitations  and  shortcomings  do  not  debar 
him  from  the  sense  of  security.  This  security  is  not  self- 
sufficiency  but  security  in  God."1  Hislop  goes  on  to  say 
that  "The  sense  of  our  oneness  in  aspiration  and  in  experi- 
ence generates  a joy  which  makes  the  sense  of  God's  Won- 
drous  love  more  poignantly  felt." 

tfith  this  background  of  the  college  situation,  and  in 
particular,  of  the  situation  in  a religious  professional 
school,  in  the  light  of  the  analysis  of  student  needs,  and 
guided  by  these  suggestions  of  the  functions  of  worship  in 
developing  personality  and  in  the  enrichment  of  life,  we 
shall  seek  to  discover  some  objectives  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  worship  for  college  students  training  for  religious 
and  social  work. 

^Hislop,  D.  H.,  Our  Heritage  in  Public  -worship.  1935,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  p.  5k 

^Ibid,  p.  53 
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CHAPTER  III 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  PROGRAM 
OF  WORSHIP 

The  objectives  for  the  corporate  worship  experiences 
of  any  group  are  found,  first,  in  the  nature  of  worship 
and  secondly,  in  the  needs  of  Hie  group  to  which  worship 
can  and  should  minister.  Objectives  should  be  thought  of 
as  dynamic  instead  of  static.  They  are  not  records  for  the 
archives,  but  are  living  goals  to  be  attained.  The  objec- 
tives of  any  worship  program  are  the  expression  of  the 
philosophy  of  worship  underlying  that  program.  Objectives 
are  most  dynamic  when  they  have  been  worked  out,  not  by 
one  leader  or  even  a committee,  but  by  the  group  as  a 
whole.  When  not  only  student  and  faculty  leaders  but  mem- 
bers of  the  group  are  conscious  of  the  objectives  of  wor- 
ship, liien  we  may  expect  more  active  participation  in  the 
act  of  worship  by  the  entire  group  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  tireless  consecration  by  the  leaders  of  worship  to 
the  fulfillment  of  these  objectives. 

To  formulate  a complete  philosophy  of  worship  in  terms 
of  objectives  requires  more  understanding  of  the  psychology 
and  of  the  art  of  worship  than  most  students  possess.  Even  in 
a school  which  trains  religious  educators,  only  those  students 
who  have  had  courses  in  Worship  begin  to  comprehend  what 
the  term  "worship"  connotes  in  its  fullness.  But,  students 
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can  be  guided  to  think  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 
God  and  by  a process  of  education  can  gradually  learn  to 
make  a more  creative  contribution  toward  defining  the  aims 
of  the  program  of  worship." 

In  the  report  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  New 
England  we  find  this  statement.  "For  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  an  adequate  philosophy  must  give  major  importance 
to  (1)  Fellowship  with  God,  and  (2)  Social  action  of  one 
kind  or  another." 

In  another  report  of  the  same  student  group,  we  find 
the  following  statement  of  purpose. 

"Perhaps  it  is  a truism  to  say  that  the  lives  of  present 
day  college  students  reflect  the  chaotic  conditions  of 
the  world  at  large.  These  conditions  are  not  confined  to 
the  economic  and  practical  realm,  as  one  might  suppose-- 
because  of  its  importance  and  dominant  influence — but  ex- 
tend into  the  social,  religious,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
life  of  the  student.  Should  we  not  seek  then  to  bring 
serenity,  poise,  and  a sense  of  direction  into  our  lives 
in  order  to  best  accomplish  whatever  work  we  have  to  do  in 
the  world?  Does  it  not  follow  logically  that  each  Christian 
student  in  this  Movement  has  a responsibility  to  try  to 

^See  this  Chapter  p.  48  ff. 
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carry  out  in  his  own  life  the  aim  of  the  Movement  and  to  at- 
tempt to  direct  his  life  by  its  guiding  principles?  Does 
it  not  seem  that  if  he  is  to  do  this  adequately  and  effec- 
tively, he  must  plan  his  daily  life  so  that  he  bears  out 
the  meaning  of  such  statements  as  these,  where  a personal 
responsibility  is  involved: 

"We  believe  that  in  Jesus  is  the  true  quality  of  life, 
and  we  seek  to  capture  for  ourselves  the  spirit  he 
manifested. 

"We  give  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  worship  and 
prayer  as  essential  pathways  to  the  experience  of 
God." 

In  working  with  this  student  commission  on  worship,1 
it  was  evident  that  the  students  could  define  their  need 
of  God  in  terms  of  a few  very  broad  and  inclusive  experi- 
ences. They  could  recognize  two  general  types  of  worship, 
private  and  corporate.  But,  it  was  also  evident  that  this 
commission  would  need  much  more  guided  research  and  dis- 
cussion before  its  members  would  be  able  to  formulate  and 
articulate  more  specifically  the  goals  of  worship. 

In  section  C of  this  chapter  are  the  results  of  one 
question  in  a questionnaire  submitted  to  the  students  of 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Religious  and  Social  Work. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  students  could  have  articulated 

1The  Commission  on  Worship  of  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment of  New  England. 
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the  objectives  of  chapel  services  as  clearly  as  they  have 
had  the  questionnaire  been  presented  at  the  beginning  in- 
stead of  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Often  students  can  and  will  suggest  some  very  concrete 
need  or  interest  to  be  met  through  worship.  Under  skillful 
leadership,  they  can  be  helped  to  see  these  concrete  needs 
as  expressions  of  some  fundamental  and  universal  gropings 
of  the  human  spirit. 

The  following  objectives  find  their  sources  in  some 
of  these  fundamental  and  universal  human  needs  , in  repeated 
exoressions  of  students  v/ho  have  -worked  on  the  worship 
committee  or  who  have  been  members  of  the  student  group, 
in  faculty  observations  of,  and  analysis  of,  student  needs 
and  in  the  nature  and  function  of  worship  itself. 

The  objectives  fall  into  two  classes,  those  relating 
to  the  purposes  of  worship  and  those  which  relate  to  its 
practice . 

A.  Objectives  relating  to  the  purposes  of  worship. 

As  we  examine  the  following  objectives,  let  us  attempt 
to  see  them  in  relation  to  the  group  of  students  who  are 
in  preparation  for  religious  or  social  work. 

1.  To  affirm  the  reality  of  God. 

We  are  concerned  with  this  first  objective,  not  merely 
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as  a statement  of  purpose  found  in  practically  all  the  hooks 
on  worship.  We  are  concerned  with  it,  if  it  is  a real  ex- 
pression of  student  need.  From  the  report  of  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  the  following  excerpt  seems  to  indicate 
that  students,  themselves,  are  conscious  of  this  need. 

MThe  individual's  communion  with  God  is 
the  foundation  of  religious  living.  It  is  an 
Art  the  secret  of  which  man  has  sought  from 
time  immemorial.  Once  in  a while  in  our  wan- 
derings through  life  and  in  the  history  of  man 
we  catch  gleams  from  those  who  found  the  secret 
and  shine  with  the  light  of  God’s  life  lived  in 
them. 


'0  if  I but  knew  where  I might  find  Him 
that  I might  come  before  His  presence.’ 

"For  we  do  not  have  enough  strength  with 
which  to  face  life’s  demands,  nor  do  we  know 
what  place  we  are  meant  to  take  in  this  universe. 

We  feel  a loneliness  sometimes  that  none  of  our 
friends  can  dispel,  or  perhaps  we  may  feel  that 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  secret  of  deep  human 
friendship.  We  yearn  to  know  some  certainty 
which  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  could  shake . 

And  if  we  put  the  question  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages,  we  will  be  answered  with  a call  to  worship 
God." 

The  ancient  cry  of  the  Psalmist  "0  if  I but  knew  where 
I might  find  Him"  finds  its  echo,  then,  in  the  yearning 
of  the  twentieth  century  student.  For  those  students 
preparing  themselves  for  trained  leadership  in  religious 
or  social  work,  there  is  not  only  their  personal  need  of 
belief  in  the  objective  reality  of  God,  but  there  is  the 
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added  necessity  of  a conviction  that  can  be  shared  with  and 
become  a bulwark  to  those  many  lives  who  will  look  to  them 
for  guidance. 

This  spiritual  demand  of  leadership  is  expressed  in 

the  following  cry  of  a mother.  The  demand  is  as  relentless 

for  any  social  or  religious  worker. 

"A  little  child  has  listened  at  my  breast 

And  finding  rhythms  too  dull  to  match  her  own, 

Has  taught  me  quicker,  quainter  ones,  unguessed. 

So  has  she  glimpsed  my  mind  a monotone 
And  brought  me  piquant  hues  with  which  to  twine 
My  thoughts — gayer  than  I alone  could  know; 

In  fashions,  then,  I hardly  claim  for  mine, 

More  radiant,  more  rich,  more  wise  I go. 

But,  where  her  eyes  have  never  searched  me  yet — 
Where  my  vexed  spirit  gropes  unknown  to  her, 

I need  His  vigilance, — lest  I forget, 

In  all  my  cluttered  living,  in  the  whir 
Of  deafening  trifles,  in  each  day’s  long  din — 

To  have  an  altar  there — when  she  looks  in!”  1 

Of  all  the  objectives  of  worship,  this  one  is  supreme, 
to  reaffirm  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  The  tendency 
toward  retrospection  which  is  characteristic  of  most  ado- 
lescents and  which  often  leads  students  to  an  almost  ex- 
clusive concern  with  themselves  and  their  own  problems 
needs  the  wholesome  counterbalance  of  the  turning  of  thought 


Charlotte  Hungerford  Perry,  in  "Good  Housekeeping." 
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outward  and  away  from  themselves  toward  a Power  greater 
than  they. 

2.  To  aid  students  to  experience  the  reality 
of  God  and  of  communion  with  Him,  not  only  during 
services  of  corporate  worship,  but  also  in  the 
midst  of  the  activities  of  life. 

Brother  Lawrence  practised  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
cloistered  seclusion  of  his  monastery  garden,  or  while 
busying  himself  among  the  pots  and  pans  in  his  kitchen. 

To  him  the  sense  of  God’s  presence  was  as  vivid  during 
these  daily  occupations  as  when  he  was  attending  the  blessed 
sacrament.  In  the  conversation  reported  to  be  held  v/ith 
him,  he  confessed,  "That  he  was  more  united  to  God  in 
his  outward  employments,  than  when  he  left  them  for  devo- 
tion in  retirement . 

"That  it  was  a great  delusion  to  think  that  the  times 
of  prayer  ought  to  differ  from  other  times:  that  we  are 

as  strictly  obliged  to  adhere  to  God  by  action  in  the  time 

p 

of  action,  as  by  prayer  in  the  season  of  prayer." 

Of  Brother  Lawrence’s  practice  of  this  theory  it  was 
noted  that  "His  very  countenance  was  edifying,  and  as 
sweet  and  calm  devotion  appearing  in  it  as  could  not  but 

^Brother  Lawrence,  "The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God," 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1895,  p.  16 

2 

Ibid,  p.  20 
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affect  the  beholders,  and  it  was  observed  that  in  the  great- 
est hurry  of  business  in  the  kitchen,  he  still  preserved 
his  recollection  and  heavenly-mindedness . He  was  never 
hasty  nor  loitering,  but  did  each  thing  in  its  season,  with 
an  even,  uninterrupted  composure  and  tranquility  of  spirit."1 

Can  the  student  in  the  midst  of  the  hectic  rush  of 
modern  life  carry  with  him  this  same  awareness  of  the  Divine 
presence?  There  are  modern  mystics,  such  as  Evelyn  Underhill, 

who  affirm  that  this  is  possible.  But,  lest  there  be  a 

« 

suspicion  that  the  mystic  is  a religious  genius  whose  ex- 
perience of  worship  may  be  unique,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  so  practical  a man  of  affairs  as  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell 
testifies  to  an  awareness  of  God  in  the  midst  of  life’s 
pressing  activities. 

Vi/hen  these  students  complete  their  academic  studies 
and  find  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  the  at  times 
overwhelming  tasks  of  social  service  or  religious  education, 
they  will  need  to  possess  this  secret  of  "practising  the 
presence  of  God."  Dr.  Gilkey  writes  a very  practical  mes- 
sage to  people  who  are  thus  burdened  with  the  complicated 
pressure  of  modern  life.  Of  some  of  these  he  says,  "Here 
and  there  we  find  individuals  who  have  learned  to  leave 

1Brother  Lawrence,  "The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God," 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1895,  p.25. 
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wit  h God  God's  share  of  the  load.  What  is  the  result? 

Such  persons  reveal  hour  by  hour  the  peace  that  passes 
understanding.  They  possess  an  inner  quietness  which  the 
world  can  not  give,  and  which  all  the  distractions  and 
disappointments  in  the  world  can  never  quite  take  away. 

They  know  they  are  safe  in  God's  wisdom,  God's  love,  and 
God's  care,  and  they  literally  rest  in  Him.”1 

3.  To  Stimulate  the  Student  to  the  Selection  of 
and  to  Commitment  to  the  Highest  Values. 

Even  though  individuals  are  fundamentally  committed  to 
certain  values  which  they  feel  to  be  of  supreme  worth,  this 
sense  of  value  is  apt  to  be  a fluctuating  thing.  We  may 
accept  certain  ideas  intellectually,  but  they  often  lack 
a dynamic  drive  until  they  are  clothed  with  emotional  power. 
The  mood  induced  by  worship  is  dominantly  emotional.  In  so 
far  as  worship  is  an  art,  it  depends  in  part  upon  the  laws 
of  beauty  to  secure  its  effects.  Weiman  says,  "In  this 
religious  experience  of  beauty,  the  object  is  so  formed 
and  so  contemplated  by  us  that  it  arouses  in  us  a multi- 
plicity of  strange  n ew  impulses  that  are  exceedingly  plastic 

1Gilkey,  lames  Gordon,  "Limiting  the  Load  On  One's  Mind,” 
pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Quarterly, 
1930,  Boston,  p.  14-15. 
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and  subtle. ”‘L  Worship,  then,  has  the  power  to  make  certain 
ideals  glow  with  beauty.  Under  the  influence  of  worshin 
supreme  values  seem  to  us  to  be  of  infinite  worth. 

However,  in  a genuine  experience  of  worship,  not  only 
are  aesthetic  laws  operating,  but  certain  dynamic  emotions 
are  both  released  and  held  in  leash,  as  it  were , while 
the  vision  becomes  clarified  to  see  and  select  values  more 
discriminatingly  than  at  other  times.  We  are  talking  now 
about  worship  on  its  highest  level  when  the  emotional 
appeal  is  used  legitimately  and  not  abused.  Such  a genuine 
experience  of  worship  induces  a selflessness  in  the  presence 
of  the  felt  reality  of  God,  which  prevents  personal  concerns 
and  interests  from  clinging  to  lesser  values.  In  this 
aspect  of  worship  the  intellect  is  at  work  in  a creative 
way,  freed  from  personal  bias  to  look  objectively  at  ideal 
values  and  to  make  some  selective  choice.  Harrison  Elliot 
emphasizes  this  aspect  of  worship  when  in  his  list  of  steps 
in  the  worship  experience  he  mentions: 

1.  An  earnest  desire  to  discover  a course  of  action 
or  an  attitude  which  will  be  true  to  the  highest  values 
one  recognizes  .... 

^Weiman,  Henry  Nelson,  ’’Methods  of  Private  Religious  Living,” 
Macmillan  Company,  1929,  p.  130 
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(2.)  "A  willingness  and  a desire  not  only  to  find  the 
meaning  of  this  scale  of  values  in  this  situation,  but  to 
re-examine  this  scale  of  values  itself."1 

Dr.  Elliot  also  suggests  that  the  worshiper  takes  one 
further  step,  that  of  definite  commitment  to  these  highest 
values  which  he  discovers  in  worship. 

(3.)  "A  willingness  to  accept  and  act  upon  that  which 
is  discovered...."1 

4.  To  Motivate  Conduct  on  an  Ethical  Plane. 

The  worship  of  an  ethical  God  ought  not  only  to  bring 
ethical  insight,  but  ought  also  to  eventuate  in  ethical 
action.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  there  is  a type  of 
religious  emotionalism  that  is  often  dissociated  from 
ethical  living.  There  have  been  evangelists  who  have  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the  very  Jesus  whose  redeem- 
ing grace  they  preach.  There  are  capitalistic  church  mem- 
bers who  can  attend  public  worship  regularly  and  pray  "Thy 
Kingdom  Come!"  and  yet  whose  coal  mines  or  steel  factories 
will  not  bear  investigation. 

So,  there  may  be  students  preparing  for  leadership 

1Q,uoted  from  Powell,  Marie  Cole,  "Guiding  the  Experiences 
of  Worship,"  Abingdon  Press,  1935,  p.  262. 
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in  religious  education  or  social  service  who  need  to  sense 
clearly  that  being  a child  of  God  is  not  only  a gift  but 
an  achievement  and  that  prayer  often  is,  as  Fosdick  sug- 
gests, a moral  battleground.  Some  of  the  services  of 
worship  for  this  group  should  sound  this  note  of  ethical 
challenge  and  should  reflect  the  spirit  of  Drinkwater’s  hymn, 

"Grant  us  the  will  to  fashion  as  v/e  feel, 

Grant  us  the  strength  to  labor  as  v/e  know, 

Grant  us  the  purpose,  ribbed  and  edged  with  steel, 

To  strike  the  blow. 

"Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge  Thou  hast  lent, 

But,  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  our  bitter  need, 

Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
the  deed,  the  deed."l 

Cne  of  the  functions  of  the  experience  of  worship  seems 
to  be  to  clothe  with  emotional  power  ideal  values  and  ethi- 
cal insights.2 


5.  To  Aid  Students  in  Seeking  a Solution  to  Their  Personal 

Problems  Through  Worship 


Article  seven  of  the  Worship  Creed  in  Chapter  II  of 
this  thesis  briefly  suggests  some  possible  relation  of  wor- 
ship to  the  solution  of  personal  problems.  The  solutions 

-Drinkwater,  John,  found  in  the  "American  Student  Hymnal,” 
Century  Company,  No.  181 

2See  p.  35,  "A  Worship  Creed,"  paragraphs  4 and  5 
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for  problems  of  personal  living  are  iscovered  in  man/  ways. 

And  the  more  approaches  to  the  problem  the  individual  makes, 
the  more  adequate  is  his  solution  apt  to  be.  Spiritual  la- 
ziness may  expect  sudden  revelations  of  God's  will  without 
any  intellectual  exertion.  But  a sane  religious  outlook 
recognizes  that  an  understanding  of  God' s will  for  us  is 
arrived  at  by  intelligent  thought  applied  to  any  difficult 
situation  and  not  by  miraculous  flashes  of  insight  granted 
in  any  supernatural  way. 

Jr.  Harrison  Elliot,  who  has  stood  for  an  intelligent 
use  of  group-thinking  in  arriving  at  solutions  for  group 
problems,  in  his  steps  in  the  worship  experience,  quoted 
above,  suggests  that  he  believes  that  the  experience  of  wor- 
ship affords  an  opportunity  for  this  use  of  intelligent 
thinking  about  our  problems, 

Jr.  .<eiman  also  has  emphasized  this  aspect  of  worship. 

He  does  not  suggest  that  in  moments  of  worship,  ready-made 
answers  to  difficult  problems  are  discovered,  but  that  in 
the  quiet  relaxation  of  the  experience,  when  God  seems  of 
more  concern  to  the  worshipper  than  his  own  petty  desires, 
there  is  made  possible  a type  of  self-analysis  which  seeks 
"to  find  what  changes  must  be  made  in  mental  attitudes  and 
personal  habits,  worship  enables  us  to  discover  what  per- 
sonal re-adjustment  is  necessary  in  ourselves.  In  worship 
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we  are  finding  a way  to  join  ourselves  with  God  in  his  work 
of  integration.”1 

Undoubtedly  social  and  religious  workers  are  prone  to 
seek  solutions  to  their  problems  hastily  and  on  the  basis  of 
little  relation  to  the  ideals  to  which  they  are  committed. 
Surely,  during  student  days,  there  should  be  suggested  to 
them  a technique  of  worship  which  will  relate  their  search 
for  solutions  to  problems  to  God’s  purposes  as  expressed  in 
the  highest  values  we  know. 

6.  To  Help  Students  to  Find  in  Worship  an  Incentive  to  Meet 
the  Social  Challenges  of  the  Present  Day 

The  experience  of  worship  has  often  been  highly  indi- 
vidualistic. Religion  can  become  very  self-centered.  Stu- 
dents are  at  that  period  of  personal  development  when  their 
own  problems  are  all-engrossing.  This  is  a subtle  tempta- 
tion to  all  those  who  are  highly  concerned  about  ethical  liv- 
ing and  ideals. 

However,  we  have  already  noted  the  broadening  social 
horizons  of  the  students  of  today2  and  students  in  prepara- 
tion for  religious  or  social  work,  who  have  definitely 

lWeiman,  Henry  Nelson,  Methods  of  Private  Religious  Living, 
MacMillan  Company,  1929,  pp.  26-28 

2See  this  thesis,  p.  8 and  9. 
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corami  t ted  themselves  to  the  task  of  building  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth.  Since  in  worship  we  attempt  to  discover  and 
desire  to  share  God’s  purposes,  services  of  worship  should 
provide  a great  motivating  force  for  social  action. 

There  are  passionate  social  zealots  who  declare  that 
worship  is  an  escape,  an  opportunity  for  sweet  forgetfulness 
of  the  hideous  social  sores  of  the  modern  world.  Even  in  a 
school  of  social  work,  it  is  possible  to  have  on  the  faculty 
of  the  social  service  department,  one  whose  conception  of 
worship  is  shaped  by  this  ideal  of  escape.  In  a New  Year’s 
chapel  service,  ”An  After -Christmas  Prayer,”  written  by  the 
brilliant  young  Englishman,  Mr.  James  Hilton,  was  used.  This 
faculty  member  objected  to  the  following  sentences  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  ’’propaganda . ” 

’’Bring  down  the  tyrant,  befriend  the  victims 
of  injustice  and  equate  the  rewards  of  labor 
nearer  to  the  needs  of  men;  and  accustom  us  to 
work,  not  for  the  snatched  profit,  but  for  the 
common  good,  and  for  the  planned  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 


’’Give  patience  to  those  who  wait  restlessly 
for  this,  and  hope  to  those  who  have  ceased  to 
believe  that  it  will  come;  and  fill  our  hearts 
with  faith  in  a Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  our 
children’s  children  may  some  day  find  on  earth.”1 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  thinkers  who  insist  that 

worship  can  and  should  be  not  an  escape  but  an  incentive. 


1See  Service  H p.  132 
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Jr.  Coe  recognizes  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  way  of  any 
enrichment  of  worship  without  losing  his  faith  in  the  crea- 
tive possibilities  of  worship.  He  says: 

".Ye  have  as  yet  no  evidence  that  our  enriched  worship 
makes  us  more  discriminating  with  respect  to  the  ethical 
issues  of  modern  life;  no  evidence  that  the  increasing  use 
of  formulas  for  repentance  represents  increasing  repentance; 

g 

nor  that  the  social  spirit  of  these  worshiping  groups  is 
going  to  dissolve  the  walls  that  separate  men  into  sects 
and  classes.'^ 

But  in  conclusion.  Dr.  Coe  says,  "The  conclusion  of  the 
matter  is  that  worship  can  promote  either  a refined  but  un- 
progressive piety  (which  connotes  an  arrest  of  personality), 
or  a piety  that,  because  it  awakens  personality,  accepts  the 

'T. 

burdens  and  joys  of  moral  creativity." 

The  late  Professor  Bennett  of  Yale  7/rote : "If  worship 

is  the  thing  1 take  it  to  be,  then  we  should  look  to  it  to 
set  a fresh  and  invigorating,  if  disturbing,  air  moving 
about  our  accepted  standards.  It  should  make  for 

1 

Coe,  opp.  citation,  p.  126 
cThe  italics  are  not  nr.  Coe's 
,3Ibid,  p.  126-127 
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independence  of  mind;  it  should  create  that  kind  of  rebel 
who  is  not  only  rebel  but  prophet  as  well."^ 

Surely,  one  of  the  functions  of  a professional  school 
of  social  and  religious  work  is  to  turn  out  rebels  against 
existing  social  wrongs,  but  construct ive  rebels,  who  are 
’’prophets  as  well.”  Prophetic  vision  and  prophetic  leader- 
ship have  through  the  ages  gained  their  power  from  communion 
with  God.  Let  us  not  forget  the  young  Isaiah,  who,  out  of 
a tremendous  experience  of  worship,  cried,  ”Here  am  I, 

Lord;  send  mei  " Ilor  let  us  be  unmindful  of  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  a St . Francis  of  Assissi  and  a John  .Voolman. 

Of  the  latter,  o r.  Lyman  says: 

"Woolman,  by  simply  following  the  openings  of  truth 
day  by  day,  came  into  a truly  ineffable  experience  of  God 
and  therewith  found  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  'universal 
love  to  my  fellow-creatures  increased  in  me.'  In  other 
words,  a strong  sense  of  social  solidarity  is  a direct  con- 
sequence of  his  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  and  of  his  in- 
tuitions of  truth. 

Lyman  deduces  from  an  examiniation  of  the  effects  of 

^Bennett , Charles,  Journal  of  Religion.  7ol.  71.,  p.  499 

^Lyman , Eugene  william.  The  Meaning  and  Truth  of  Religion, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1933,  pp.  113-114 
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raysticism  that:  "A  revival  of  mysticism  need  not  be  a re- 

♦ 

action  to  individualism  nor  need  it  be  alien  to  scientific 
inquiry  or  to  the  cooperative  exercise  of  intelligence  in 
so cial  life . 

7.  To  Create  in  Students  a Renewed  Zest  for  Life  and  for 
Their  Life  -Jork  by  Infusing  Their  Professional  Out- 
look .»ith  God-Consciousness 

we  have  already  notedc  the  need  that  worship  should  re- 
late itself  to  and  be  a means  of  expression  of  man’s  enthu- 
siasms. One  can  not  read  the  early  gospel  records  of  Jesus 
or  the  accounts  of  the  early  Christians  without  catching  a 
certain  lilt  of  joyousness  which  seems  an  innate  character- 
istic of  their  religious  experience.  Any  religious  or  so- 
cial worker  should  convey  the  impression  of  a deep,  under- 
lying happiness.  The  moment  when  he  begins  to  feel  the  fu- 
tility of  li?e  or  to  doubt  the  worth-whileness  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  has  dedicated  himself,  at  that  moment  his  sense 
of  uncertainty  or  futility  is  conveyed  to  the  individuals 
or  groups  with  whom  he  is  working.  The  experience  of  wor- 
ship may  be  a means  of  continued  renewal  of  his  enthusiasm 

^Lyman,  Eugene  Jilliam.  The  Meaning  and  Truth  of  Religion, 
p . 125 

%ee  this  thesis.  Chapter  I.,  p.  27 
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for  life  and  for  his  cause,  as  he  finds  his  inspiration  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  share  these  great  interests  with 
God  and  that  they  play  a significant  part  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Divine  purpose. 

8.  To  Strengthen  the  Feeling  of  Fellowship  With  Other  Groups 

In  chapter  two,  we  quoted  Hislop’s  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  fellowship  aspects  of  worship.  He  spoke  of 
the  "oneness  in  aspiration  and  in  experience"  as  generating 
"a  joy  which  makes  the  sense  of  God's  wondrous  love  more 
poignantly  felt."  There  are  three  ways  in  which  differing 
religious  faiths  may  he  drawn  together,  through  thinking 
and  purposing  together,  through  working  together  and  through 
worshiping  together . 

To  participate  with  those  of  other  religious  traditions 
in  the  worship  of  a God  who  is  father  of  us  all  is  a broad- 
ening cultural  as  well  as  religious  experience.  Most  Chris- 
tians fail  to  feel  any  real  continuity  in  their  worship 
heritage  with  that  of  Judaism  from  which  Christianity  emerged. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Psalter  in  public  wor- 
ship; but  when  they  begin  to  worship  in  the  same  group  with 
members  of  the  Jewish  race,  they  begin  to  sense  the  persis- 
tent vitality  of  the  Hebrew  worship  materials  through  the 
ages  down  to  the  present  day. 
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Within  the  Christian  family,  there  is  too  often  a fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  realize  their  indebtedness 
to  Roman  Catholicism  for  much  of  the  beauty  and  inspiration 
of  its  liturgy  and  its  music.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  well 
for  Roman  Catholics  to  realize  the  vitality  that  breathes 
from  much  of  the  Protestant  worship  material. 

Such  a sharing  of  our  individual  worship  traditions 
becomes  especially  significant  when  the  group  is  bound  to- 
gether by  a common  ideal,  that  of  building  a world  in  which 
religion  shall  be  a motivating  force. 

B.  Objectives  Relating  to  the  Practice  of  Worship 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  which  relate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  worship,  we  have  a whole  other  set  of  aims  which 
relate  to  its  practices. 

1.  To  Cultivate  Growth  in  the  Experience  of  Corporate  Wor- 
ship 

Within  any  student  group,  as  was  noted  in  chapter  one, 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  experiences  of  worship 
and  the  attitudes  toward  it.  Some  few  within  the  group  have 
carefully  cultivated  habits  of  worship,  both  private  and  cor- 
porate; others  have  only  vague  ideas  of  what  the  experience 
really  means  and  have  few  established  habits  of  worship. 
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in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  in  your  judgment  should 
be  the  major  purposes  of  the  chapel  service  in  terms  of  out- 
comes in  personal  religious  experience  and  growth?"  J'o~t  cf 
the  replies  from  forty  students  indicated  that  they  thought 
of  worship  as  doing  something  to  them.  They  were  passive 
recipients  of  inspiration  from  outside  forces.  There  was 
little  conception  of  worship  as  a creative  act. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  any  worship  program,  then, 
should  be  to  begin  where  the  majority  of  the  students  are 
experient ially  and  gradually  developing  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  and  a more  intelligent  participation  in  corporate 
worship . 

2.  To  provide  an  incentive  and  patterns  for  a deepening 
experience  of  private  worship 

The  experience  of  worship  should  not  be  confined  to 
stated  intervals  of  public  worship.  One  of  the  functions  of 
a chapel  service  might  well  be  to  suggest  patterns  by  which 
students  could  be  guided  in  their  personal  devotions.  Occa- 
sionally a series  of  chapel  services  may  be  definitely  cor- 
related with  suggestions  for  private  devotions  during  the 
same  period. 

At  times,  the  chapel  service  might  deliberately  attempt 
to  stimulate  thought  on  some  subject  and  close  on  a note  of 


. 
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inquiry  with  the  suggestion  that  in  moments  of  solitude  the 
students  pursue  this  thought  further.  In  a book  of  services 
published  recently  in  England,  the  author  says  in  the  pref- 
ace, '’There  are  two  uses  of  corporate  prayer.  The  one 
springs  from  our  sense  of  membership  in  the  community,  and  is 
concerned  with  the  general  needs  and  v/orship  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  The  other  leads  through,  and  by  means  of, 
the  corporate  to  the  personal,  and  is  the  function  of  the 
services  in  this  book.  That  is  why  I have  called  it  ’The 
Road.’  None  of  these  services  is  a completed  act  of  worship 
until  the  individual  spirit  has  entered  into  its  own  com- 
munion with  God.”1 

3.  To  Provide  Experiences  of  Corporate  V/orship  Which  Are 
Challenging  Enough  to  Command  the  Interest  of  Both 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students 

In  any  professional  school,  there  are  in  the  student 
body  graduate  students,  some  of  whom  have  been  out  in  the 
field  for  a varying  number  of  years.  It  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  plan  worship  which  will  challenge  their  mature  thought 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  interest  and  meet  the  needs  of 
less  mature  or  experienced  students.  Ore  graduate  student 
who  had  not  been  attending  chapel  very  regularly,  happened 

1Sherwood,  U.  C.,  The  Road,  W.  Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1935. 
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to  go  the  morning  when  a group  of  undergraduates  were  lead- 
ing the  service.  Her  reaction  was  one  of  determination  not 
to  go  again,  because  of  the  "immaturity " of  the  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  youngest  members  who  was  par- 
ticipating in  the  leadership  of  that  service,  expressed  her- 
self in  the  quest ionnaire  as  being  in  favor  of  student  lead- 
ership. She  says,  "1  enjoy  student  sermons  and  all  student  - 
planned  chapel  services  in  which  the  best  of  student  ideals 
are  expressed  to  guide  and  aid  fellow  students." 

It  is  evident  that  with  such  a disparity  of  opinion, 
there  should  be  definite  planning  to  suit  the  chapel  service 
to  a variety  of  interests  and  needs.  There  are  at  least 
three  ways  in  which  the  gap  between  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels  of  interest  can  be  bridged  and  in  which  student 
interest  can  be  challenged. 

(a)  Through  using  a variety  of  forms  and  materials 

of  worship 

Leaders  of  worship  must  be  constantly  alert  to  discover 
a variety  of  worship  materials.  Percy  Deamer  says,  "Again 
let  me  insist  on  what  the  psychologist  knows  so  well,  that 
variation  lies  at  the  heart  of  attention  and  therefore  of 
all  fervor  in  worship."1  If  this  is  true  for  the  public 

1Deamer,  Percy,  The  Art  of  Public  worship , Morehouse  Publish- 
ing Company,  p.  103 
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worship  of  the  church  (and  it  is  the  church  service  of  which 
Deamer  is  speaking)  it  must  be  very  much  more  true  of  col- 
lege chapel. 

There  is  a wealth  of  worship  materials  available  today 
which  can  interpret  and  express  this  interest  of  youth. 

There  are  poetry  and  prose  selections,  prayers  old  and  new, 
litanies  and  hymns . There  are  materials  which  stress  the 
personal  aspect  of  religion  and  others  which  throb  with  a 
social  consciousness .'  There  are  materials  which  induce 
quiet  meditation  and  others  which  challenge  to  action.  In 
a group  in  which  thought  is  constantly  changing,^  the  ma- 
terials of  worship  must  interpret  the  evolving  ideas  of  the 
group.  There  must  also  be  a balance  between  materials  that 
are  simple  enough  for  the  less  mature  and  those  which  are 
sufficiently  stimulating  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
more  thoughtful  or  older  ones.  Another  balance  which  must 
be  maintained  is  between  materials  which  will  appeal  to  the 
dominantly  intellectual,  the  dominantly  emotional  and  the 
practical-minded  type  of  person. 

hot  only  is  it  essential  that  there  be  a variety  of 
materials,  but  variation  in  form  will  also  give  vitality  to 

1-See  Bibliography, 
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chapel  services.  Dr.  Vogt  feels  that  it  is  pre-eminently 
the  form  of  the  worship  service  which  gives  it  its  vitality.1 
The  criticism  that  chapel  is  ntoo  much  like  church”  might 
be  obviated  by  a greater  variation  in  form.  Should  not 
the  chapel  services  vary  between  those  of  the  informal  and 
the  formal  type?  Ritualistic  and  non-rituelistic?  Those 
emphasizing  active  participation  and  periods  of  silence? 

Students  are  often  roused  from  indifference  and 
stimulated  to  alert  participation  in  a chapel  service  by 
even  a slight  variation  in  its  form.  'Alien  a confession 
was  not  included  in  every  service,  but  apneared  in  an 
Armistice  Day  service,  the  participation  by  the  student 
body  seemed  unusually  fervent.  When  this  confession,  instead 
of  being  expressed  through  the  familiar  words  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  took  the  form  of  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  attention 
was  keen.  In  the  same  service,  the  use  of  Thomas  Curtis 
Clark’s  poem,  sung  as  a response  by  the  choir,  both  after 
the  confession  and  after  the  Prayer  of  Resolution,  intro- 
duced an  added  element  of  variation  from  the  more  liturgical 

^See  "Modern  Worship,"  p.  13  ff. 

2See  Chapter  V.,  Service  I p.  133 
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materials  and  forms  used  in  other  services. 

b)  Through  introducing  students  to  the  best  materials 
in  the  religious  heritage  of  the  race  and  acquainting  them 
with  materials  v/hich  express  the  aspiration  of  the  present 
generation . 

In  any  interfaith  group,  there  is  a rich  v/orship  heri- 
tage which  can  be  shared  and  enjoyed.  To  discover  and  use 
the  more  unusual  contributions  of  each  faith  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  objectives  of  college  worship.  There  are  mes- 
sages from  the  early  church  fathers  which  have  an  astonish- 
ingly modern  ring.  There  is  music  by  Palestrina,  Praetor ius, 
and  Bach  that  ought  to  be  the  conscious  heritage  of  every 
student.  And  there  are  prayers  from  the  liturgy  of  Juda- 
ism, Roman  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  those  of  all  three  faiths. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  there  are,  in  addition 
to  certain  universal  experiences  which  persist  through  the 
ages,  problems  which  are  distinctly  the  product  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Youth,  facing  the  present  world-scene , 
needs  a language  of  worship  which  will  express  the  aspira- 
tions of  this  generation.  Such  volumes  of  material  as 
Stanton  Coit’s  "Social  Worship,"  Walter  Rauschenbusch* s 
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"Prayers  of  the  Social  Awakening,"  Gilbert  A.  Beaver's 
"New  Ventures  of  Faith,"  Elvira  Slack1 s "Christ  in  the 
Poetry  of  Today,"  and  Kirby  Page's  "Living  Creatively" 
provide  much  material  of  this  kind. 

c ) Through  providing  patterns  of  beautiful  and  up- 
lifting services  of  worship. 

The  patterns  of  worship  should  be  kept  consistently 
fine  and  elevating.  While  the  more  important  objectives 
of  worship  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  inner  ex- 
perience of  fellowship  v/ith  God,  yet  one  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  the  chapel  service  is  that  of  provid- 
ing patterns  of  worship  which  are  artistic  and  beautiful 
and  stimulating,  so  that  interest  may  be  challenged  and 
ideals  of  what  worship  can  be  on  its  highest  levels  suggested 

4.  To  Secure  the  Utmost  of  Participation  by  Every  Student 

One  important  function  of  the  chapel  service  is  to 
challenge  the  concentrated  attention  of  every  student  in 
the  group  and  to  do  this  so  effectively  that  all  are  par- 
ticipating intellectually  and  emotionally  in  every  step 
of  the  service.  This  is  a high  ideal  and  is  probably  never 
completely  attained.  There  are  occasional  services  during 
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which  every  student  seems  to  be  taking  a creative  part  dur- 
ing most  of  the  chapel  period.  But  such  services  ere 
occasional . 

Yet,  there  can  be  a gradual  growth  of  this  type  of 
personal  awareness  and  participation.  It  is  partly  a 
matter  of  education  and  can  be  greatly  furthered  by  an 
unobtrusive,  but  persistent,  program  of  suggestions  on  the 
part  of  the  chapel  committee.  While  this  process  of  edu- 
cation is  going  on,  the  chapel  services  themselves  should 
provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  actual  physical  partici- 
pation by  the  group,  in  the  singing  of  hymns,  responsive 
services,  litanies,  and  unison  prayers. 

Participation  can  be  secured  also  by  a balanced  diet 
of  worship.  Leaders  must  remember  that  to  some,  the  form 
of  worship  is  most  vital,  while  to  others,  content  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Recognition  must  be  made  also,  of 
the  dominant  personal  types  previously  referred  to^  and  the 
variety  of  backgrounds^  represented  in  any  student  group. 

In  addition,  in  a school  of  social  and  religious  work,  the 
two  major  causes  there  represented,  religious  education  and 


lSee  Chapter  I 
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social  work,  have  conditioned  certain  interests  to  which 
worship  must  minister  if  it  is  to  awaken  a response  from 
both  vocational  groups. 

5.  To  Maintain  High  Standards  of  Corporate  Worship 

The  experience  of  worship  should  be  on  a consistently 
high  plane.  Chapel  services  should  observe  standards  of 
excellence  commensurate  with  all  the  other  academic  ex- 
periences of  the  groups.  In  the  matter  of  careful  planning 
and  leadership  they  should  not  fall  below  the  accepted 
standards  of  classroom  procedure.  Vague  thinking,  un- 
scientific concepts  and  unworthy  literary  or  artistic 
standards  in  worship  materials  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Students  should  feel,  upon  leaving  a chapel  service,  that 
the  experience  has  been  a worthy  one  educationally  as  well 
as  spiritually. 

Chapel  services  also  should  measure  up  favorably  to 
the  high  standards  of  corporate  worship  as  found  in  the 
differing  religious  traditions  of  the  student  body. 

C.  Objectives  As  Stated  by  Students. 

In  a questionnaire  submitted  to  the  students  in  the 
School  of  Social  and  Religious  Work  of  Boston  University, 
the  following  question  was  asked; 

What  in  your  judgment  should  be  the  major  purposes  or 
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aims  of  the  chapel  services  in  terms  of  outcomes  in  personal 


religious  experience? 

Following  is  the  table  which  records  their  replies  and 
indicates  the  importance  which  these  students  attached  to 
certain  objectives. 


The  Objectives  of  Chapel  Services 

Number  of 
Replies 

Objectives 

10 

To  develop  appreciation  of  other  faiths. 

10 

To  stimulate  quiet  meditation  and  relaxation. 

1 

7 

To  give  a sense  of  the  reality  and  presence  of 
God . 

7 

Should  provide  inspiration. 

5 

To  stimulate  ethical  action,  the  emphasis  upon 
"doing  something"  as  the  result  of  worship. 

5 

Should  cultivate  a spirit  of  brotherhood. 

4 

Should  help  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

3 

Should  cultivate  fellowship  in  the  worshiping 
group . 

2 

Should  strengthen  religious  ideals. 

2 

Should  help  one  to  influence  others. 

2 

Should  stimulate  thinking  on  personal  and  so- 
cial problems. 

2 

Should  further  growth  of  fellowship  with  God. 

1 

Should  stir  the  dominant  religious  feeling 
that  is  in  all  of  us. 

. 


* 
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Rumber  of 
Replies 


Objectives 


1 


1 


Should  cultivate  serenity  and  courage. 
Should  provide  a "better  vision  of  life." 


1 


Should  provide  an  opportunity  for  sharing  ideas 
and  feelings. 


1 


Should  develop  appreciation  of  "the  finer 
things  in  life." 


1 


Should  emphasize  religion  as  a means,  not  an 
end. 


In  looking  over  these  replies,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  these  students  were  so  well  able  to  articu- 
late the  objectives  of  worship,  when  only  a few  of  them 
have  had  any  training  in  worship  and  had  had  no  time  to 
think  and  formulate  replies,  as  the  questionnaire  was  given 
to  the  group  during  an  assembly  period.  The  replies  seem 
to  indicate  some  awareness  of  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  worship. 

One  notes  that  the  objective  usually  considered  the 
major  function  of  worship,  that  of  stimulating  and  provid- 
ing opportunity  for  communion  with  God  stands  third  in  the 
list.  One  notes  that  the  emphasis  upon  ethical  action  is 
not  strong  and  that  the  more  passive  attitudes  of  recep- 
tivity, as  relaxation  and  receiving  inspiration  are  consid- 
ered important.  One  is  surprised  that  in  a group  in  which 
the  social  service  students  outranked  those  in  the  field 
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of  religious  education  at  least  three  to  one,  there  is  so 
little  emphasis  upon  worship  which  eventuates  in  social  ac- 
tion. 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  suggest  some  of  the  more 
imoortant  objectives  of  worship  which  should  guide  those 
who  are  planning  chapel  services  for  college  students.  The 
objectives  discussed  seem  to  bear  a definite  relation  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  students  in  a professional  school 
of  religious  and  social  work.  Keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of 
these  students  and  the  function  of  worship  in  ministering 
to  these  needs,  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  of  worship 
discussed  in  Chapter  III,  let  us,  in  the  next  ohapter, 
examine  certain  types  of  chapel  services  -which  may  express 
the  worship  needs  of  students  in  the  fields  of  religious 
education  and  social  service. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TYPES  OF  CHAPEL  SERVICES 

In  order  that  chapel  services  may  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  such  a student  group  as  has  been  described  in  this  thesis, 
we  have  seen  that  they  must  adapt  themselves  to  a variety  of 
form  and  content.  The  chart  on  page  169  tabulates  the  pref- 
erences of  students  in  one  school  for  certain  types  of  chap- 
el services.  The  chart  only  indicates  the  preferences  of 
one  group  of  students  at  one  certain  moment  of  time.  The 
fact  that  one  type  of  service  ranks  higher  than  another  may 
indicate  a preference  based  on  some  real  thinking  or  it  may 
simply  mean  that  in  its  content  and  leadership  the  preferred 
type  was  more  successfully  carried  out.  Even  services  of 
worship  which  rank  low  in  the  preference  list  might  another 
year  be  placed  much  higher  in  the  scales  if  attention  were 
given  to  selecting  dramatic  material  that  was  vital  and  chal- 
lenging or  if  the  dramatization  were  done  in  a more  finished 
and  artistic  manner. 

Also,  some  students,  when  faced  by  a questionnaire,  do 
not  at  the  moment  of  writing  recall  certain  chapel  services 
which  they  may  have  greatly  enjoyed.  For  instance,  at  the 
early  Christmas  morning  service,  there  was  every  evidence  in 
the  response  of  the  students  that  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
story  which  was  told.  Many  of  them  expressed  their  delight 
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in  it  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  service.  Yet,  in  the 
questionnaire,  the  story  does  not  rank  high  in  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  students.  However,  a preference  rating  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  followed  up  in  the  student  group,  to  dis- 
cover what  the  real  consensus  of  opinion  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  one  service  may  have  so  completely  answered  the 
need  of  a particular  student  on  some  occasion,  that  it  stands 
out  distinctly  in  his  memory  and  he  associates  it  with  a cer- 
tain type  of  service  and  concludes  that  in  general  it  is  that 
type  which  he  prefers. 

The  differences  in  the  temperaments  of  students  must 
be  taken  into  account  also.  Some  respond  to  the  aesthet- 
ically beautiful  while  others  think  more  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical issues.  Certain  ones  depend  upon  the  intellectual 
content  of  worship  for  stimulation,  while  in  others  a re- 
sponse is  evoked  by  emotional  appeal. 

Such  a chart  is  of  value  only  in  that  it  indicates 
that  stage  of  development  in  worship  interest  at  which 
this  particular  group  has  arrived  at  a particular  period 
of  time.  It  should  serve  as  a stepping  stone  to  further 
experiences.  It  should  not  be  considered  static,  but  in- 
stead indicative  of  states  of  mind  which  may  change  under 
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the  impact  of  future  experiences  of  worship. 

A.  Types  of  Chapel  Services  Classified  as  to  Content 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  classifications  into  which 
all  types  of  chapel  services  will  fall.  But  content  and 
form  suggest  two  general  groups  which  differentiate  chapel 
services  one  from  the  other. 

1.  Services  of  Affirmation 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  preference  chart1  that  "serv- 
ices which  reassure  us  of  the  reality  of  Sod"  received  a 
consistently  high  rating.  7/e  have  already  discussed  the 
importance  of  this  objective  of  worship  in  Chapter  III 
and  noted  the  need  for  confirming  the  reality  of  God  in 
Chapter  II. ° 

Services  of  affirmation  should  carry  a note  of  confi- 
dent conviction.  They  should  lead  the  worshipper  to  know 
that  "The  God  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  He, 
as  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  does  not  dwell  in  shrines 
that  are  made  by  human  hands,"  but  that,  in  the  words  of 
Moffat’s  translation,  "He  is  close  to  each  one  of  us,  for 
it  is  in  Him  that  we  live  and  move  and  exist." 

Services  of  affirmation  may  be  of  the  objective  or 

^See  p.  169 
2See  p.  48  f f . 

3See  pp.  36-37 
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sub  jective  type.  Of  the  first  type,  the  service  of  adora- 
tion and  praise  of  God  is  an  illustration.  Some  writers  to- 
day are  calling  our  attention  to  the  tendency  manifesting 
itself  to  make  our  worship  far  too  subjective.  Dean  Sperry 
reminds  us  that  "Protestantism  of  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  predominantly  subjective  in  its  interests  and 
methods."1  He  goes  on  to  say,  "But,  if  v/e  know  anything 
at  all  about  religion,  we  know  that  religion  cannot  thrive 
permanently  upon  self-consciousness  without  reference  to  ob- 
jective reality,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  human  spirit 
must  face  outward  to  reckon  with  Him  who  "maketh  the  seven 
stars  and  Orion."1 

O 

Service  in  chapter  V has  a preponderance  of  ob- 
jective, tone  . The  St.  Francis  material,  both  the  hymn  and 
the  "Canticle  to  the  Sun,"  the  poem,  "The  Mystic,"  and  both 
the  solo  and  the  anthem  are  of  this  character.  Attention 
is  riveted  upon  God  and  his  greatness — his  reality.  In  the 
closing  hymn,  there  is  a return  to  the  subjective  mood. 

r? 

Service  Ay  has  objective  elements  in  it,  as  in  the 

1 Sperry,  Willard,  Reality  in  Worship,  Macmillan  Company,  1925, 
p . 252 

sSee  p.  118 

3See  p.  117 
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Processional  hymn: 

’’Joyful,  joyful  we  adore  Thee, 

God  of  glory,  Lord  of  Love; 

Hearts  unfold  like  flowers  before  Thee 
Hail  Thee  as  the  sun  above. 

The  very  music  of  this  hymn,  Beethoven’s  Hymn  to  Joy,”  is 
objective  in  character. 

The  remainder  of  the  service  is  far  more  subjective, 
a service  in  which  the  worshiper  first  is  a seeker,  ex- 
pressing his  longing  for  God.  Later  on,  afterthe  talk, 
the  worshipers  sit  in  quiet  meditation  while  the  choir 
voices  their  desire  to  feel  God’s  presence  in  Franck’s 
anthem,  ’’Lord,  We  Implore  Thee.”  During  the  responsive 
reading,  through  the  words  of  a modern  social  prophet  who 
was  a mystic  as  well,  the  worshiping  group  affirms  its  con- 
viction that  God  is  real  and  near. 

”1  am  in  the  presence  of  God; 

In  a moment,  in  the  turning  of  a thought, 

I am  where  God  is.  This  is  a fact.”"- 

The  closing  hymn  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  processional. 

It  is  introspective,  subjective,  deeply  personal  in  its 

awareness  of  God.  The  very  music  is  intimately  personal. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  feels  that  modern  man  needs 


IWords  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  No.  49  in  The  American  Student 
Hymnal , Century  Company,  1928 

■"Walter  Rauschenbusch 
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both  types  of  worship,  objective  and  subjective.  Espe- 
cially, in  the  case  of  college  students,  does  some  sub- 
jective worship  seem  to  be  a necessity.  The  student, 
thinking  through  problems  in  the  consciousness  of  God’s 
presence,  facing  ’’the  unfinished  tasks  of  Christianity” 
in  the  confidence  that  he  is  sharing  God’s  purposes,  re- 
joicing in  the  goodness  of  life  as  a gift  from  God,  con- 
sciously seeking  in  communion  with  God  to  discover  courage 
to  face  life  or  to  readjust  his  habits  to  a necessary 
scheme  of  things,  will  find  reality  in  the  experience  of 
worship.  He  is  achieving  his  own  self-hood  during  these 
student  days  of  preparation,  and  worship,  to  be  vital,  must 
make  some  place  for  conscious  self-realization. 

But,  we  have  already  pointed  out  some  of  the  danger 
inherent  in  too  much  introspection,  too  engrossing  an  ab- 
sorption in  self.  And  it  is  true,  as  Sperry  has  pointed 
out,  that  ’’the  indirect  objective  mood”  will  often  induce 
the  results  of  worship  mentioned  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, when  the  ’’direct  subjective  appeal”  fails.  ’’There 
is  no  source  of  strength  in  the  world.  . . so  potent  as  the 
confidence  that  a reality  exists  in  which  our  dreams  and 
hopes  and  aspirations  abide,  not  as  ideals  but  as  facts 
achieved,  and  that  we  may  commune  with  that  reality.”" 

^Sperry,  opp.  citation,  p.  259 
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Meland  points  out  this  same  truth,  when  he  says, 

"For  complete  surrender  of  self-interest  and  self-attention, 
in  devotion  to  some  consuming  objective  reality,  is  the 
only  way  by  which  we  can  come  back  to  ourselves  with  fresh 
perspective  and  reserved  impetus  to  live  creatively."1 

"Services  of  affirmation"  are  meant  to  include  all 
those  which  induce  in  the  worshiper  an  assurance  in  the 
objective  reality  of  God,  or  which  provide  opportunity  for 
quiet  communion  with  Him  during  the  service  of  worship  or 
which  send  the  worshiper  out  to  live  in  the  consciousness 
that  "in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  exist."  Such  services 
may  make  the  worshiper  feel  with  Browning’s  Abt  Vogler, 

"But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a flash 
of  the  will  that  can, 

Existent  behind  all  laws  that  made 
them  and,  lo,  they  are  I" 

In  their  general  mood  these  services  of  worship  may  range 
all  the  way  from  quiet  contemplation  to  vigorous  con- 
sciousness of  assurance. 

2.  Services  which  Challenge  to  Ethical  Action 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  preference  scale 
the  services  which  challenged  to  social  action  received  a 
high  rating. 

^vleland,  Bernard  E.,  Modern  Man’s  Worship,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1934,  p.  268 
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Nearly  all  of  the  students  rated  this  type  among  their 
first  four  preferences.  This  is  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  same  students,  when  they  wrote 
their  own  statraents  of  objectives  for  chapel  services, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  social  outcomes  of  worship.1 
This  was  probably  due  to  lack  of  time  to  think  through  the 
question  and  to  the  fact  that  imagination  was  stimulated 
by  seeing  the  chapel  services  listed  concretely  and  accord- 
ing to  types.  Several  students  felt  that  chapel  worship 
should  lead  to  action  of  some  kind.  Some  who  spoke  of 
"inspiration"  as  one  purpose  of  chapel,  added  "inspiration 
to  do  God’s  will,"  evidently  having  in  mind  the  outcomes 
of  worship  in  conduct. 

These  students  were  unconsciously  (most  of  them)  ally- 
ing themselves  with  such  thinkers  as  Professors  Bennett  of 
Yale  University  and  Brightman  of  Boston  University.  Pro- 
fessor Bennett  speaks  of  being  "unwilling  to  call  any  ex- 
perience religious  which  leaves  the  springs  of  conduct 
unaffected."  Professor  Brightman  writes  of  the  "supreme 
consummation  of  worship,  the  very  goal  and  purpose  of  the 
universe  as  fruition  in  the  "Community  of  Love." 

^See  p . 73-74 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  need  of  services  which 
release  new  energies  for  ethical  living.1  This  ethical 
outcome  of  worship  may  express  itself  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal religion  or  in  dedication  to  social  action.  Of  this 
latter  fruition  of  worship  Dr.  Brightman  says,  ”A  genuine 
relation  of  one  soul  to  God  must  generate  a relation  of 
that  soul  to  all  of  God’s  children  in  all  their  interests.”2 
Worship,  then,  is  necessarily  social  at  its  highest  point. ” 

In  Chapter  V both  services  H and  I were  planned  with 
this  objective  of  ethical  action  in  mind.  The  New  Year’s 

services  sounded  a clarion  call  to  new  adventures  of  the 
spirit  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  social  outlook  of  the 
service  reached  its  climax  in  the  unison  prayer  for  social 
justice.  This  service  was  more  general  in  its  challenge 
than  the  one  following  it. 

The  latter,  the  Armistice  Day  service,  is  more  con- 
crete in  its  objective  to  motivate  through  worship  the 
building  of  a warless  world.  The  service  begins  with  a 

lSee  pp.  54-57 

P 

Brightman,  Edgar  Sheffield,  Religious  Values,  Abingdon  Press, 
1925,  p.  222 

sIbid,  p.  225 
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definite  prayer  for  enlightenment  in  the  Call  to  Worship. 

"Show  us  our  part  in  thy  great  plan."  It  continues 
with  a confession  which  is  emotionalized  by  the  choir 
response : 


"Who  goes  there,  in  the  night, 

Across  the  storm-swept  plain? 

We  are  the  ghosts  of  a valiant  war  - 
A million  murdered  men."1 

The  customary  prayer  of  absolution,  offered  by  the  priest, 
is  replaced  in  this  service  by  a Prayer  of  Resolution  re- 
peated in  unison.  The  worshipers  become  the  priest  to 
themselves  and  again,  the  resolution,  as  the  confession, 
is  emotionalized  by  the  choir  response: 

"Who  goes  there,  at  the  dawn, 

Across  the  sun-swept  plain? 

We  are  the  hosts  of  those  who  swear: 

It  shall  not  be  again."1 

In  both  of  these  responses  the  effect  was  heightened  by  th 
antiphonal  rendering  of  the  couplets  between  a solo  voice 
which  asked  the  question  and  the  unison  answer  by  the  choir 
The  definite  Call  to  Action  is  given  by  Oppenheim's 
"1914  and  After,"  the  keynote  of  which  is  in  the  opening 
lines: 

1Thomas  Curtis  Clark 
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"Would  you  end  war? 

Create  great  Peace  . . . 

The  Peace  that  demands  all  of  a man."1 

This  Call  to  Action  is  made  concrete  by  the  story  of  one  who 

gave  all  of  himself  creatively  to  further  the  cause  of  Peace. 

The  solo,  "Grant  Us  the  Will"  and  the  unison  prayer  embody 

the  response  of  the  worshipers  in  a formulated  resolve  to 

act  creatively. 

B.  Services  Which  Stimulate  Thinking  About  Problems 
Most  services  of  worship  which  emphasize  ethical  out- 
comes involve  the  worshiper  in  some  creative  thinking. 

Their  value  lies  not  only  in  emotionalizing  ideals  of  action 
but  in  clarifying  vision  at  the  same  time.  In  the  question- 
naire the  replies  indicate  a very  keen  interest  in  services 
which  stimulate  us  to  think  deeply.  Many  services,  whose 
major  objective  is  not  worshipful  thinking,  but  apprecia- 
tion, will  nevertheless  stir  the  thought  processes,  some- 
times more  successfully  than  those  which  are  aimed  at  this 
result  more  directly. 

To  what  extent  worship  lends  itself  to  this  thought- 
attack  upon  problems  is  a muted  point  of  discussion. 
Undoubtedly,  this  type  of  worship  is  more  real  when  it  grows 
out  of  group  discussion  or  group  searching  for  truth. 

^By  lames  Oppenhein,  found  in  Clark  and  Garrison,  One  Hundred 
Poems  of  Peace,  Willett,  Clark  and  Co.,  1934,  p.  13 
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Stevick  has  described  the  kind  of  situation  out  of  which 
this  type  of  worship  might  naturally  emerge.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  group  described  might,  at  some  point  in 
their  wrestling  with  the  problems,  have  paused  for  a fellow- 
ship of  group  worship. 

"I  was  one  of  a company,  gathered  in  an  upper  room  in 
a great  city. 

"We  were  wrestling  with  the  sins  and  misfortunes  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  Patiently,  and  with  a skill  born  of 
study  and  experience,  we  sought  to  bring  health  v/here  dis- 
ease had  laid  foul  hold,  prosperity  to  relieve  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  happiness  in  homes  where  misery  had  ruled,  spiritual 
help  to  meet  the  sorest  needs  of  human  kind. 

"Convenience,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue  were  forgotten  in 
the  earnestness  of  utter  devotion. 

"And  I said,  'This  is  worship.  Surely  I have  communed 
with  Almighty  God,  my  Heavenly  Father. 

Service  V in  chapter  V^~  was  planned  not  to  answer  the 
question  in  its  title  but  to  stimulate  each  student  to  find 
an  answer  for  himself.  In  Service  P there  was  a progres- 
sion of  thoughtful  meditation  from  the  Pat  to  the  Present 

1See  p.  160 
2See  p.  148 
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and  projected  into  the  Future.  The  closing  hymn  pointed 
the  way  to  future  solutions  of  some  unanswered  questions. 

"I  thank  Thee  that  howe’er  we  climb 
There  yet  is  something  higher." 

4.  Services  of  Appreciation 

As  soon  as  one  begins  to  classify  chapel  services,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  different  types  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.  A service  of  appreciation  may  have  great  affirma- 
tive aspects  and  results.  But,  as  over  against  the  worship- 
ful attack  upon  problems,  individual  and  social,  there  is 
that  type  of  service  in  which  the  major  objective  is  to 
yield  one’s  self  to  the  mood  of  appreciation.  In  a genu- 
ine experience  of  appreciation  there  is  a forgetfulness  of 
self  and  an  abandonment  to  something  other  than  ourselves. 
Whether  it  be  appreciation  of  a picture,  a poem,  a musical 
composition  or  a person,  we  yield  ourselves  whole-heartedly 
to  the  attraction  of  the  object  so  that  we  become  plastic 
to  its  influence. 

Appreciation,  on  its  highest  levels,  reaches  a state 
of  gratitude  to  0-od,  "the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift."  It  is  possible  to  appreciate  and  not  associate  God 
with  the  experience,  but  to  some,  worship  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  prayers  of  gratitude  which  well  up  in  the 
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Mrs . Davis  has  given  us  a picture  of  this  type  of 
appreciation  which  expresses  itself  in  spontaneous  worship. 
She  describes  the  young  mother,  at  the  close  of  day,  wait- 
ing for  the  home-coming  of  the  father.  The  joy  over  his 
return,  their  delight  in  the  little  sleeping  daughter, 
their  mutual  recollection  of  all  the  richness  and  beauty 
which  life  has  brought  to  them  are  pictured  for  us.  The 
young  wife's  appreciation  finally  finds  this  expression. 

"0  God,  did  you  know 
When  you  moulded  men  out  of  clay, 

Urging  them  up  and  up 

Through  the  endless  circles  of  change, 


Many  would  live  all  gray 

With  their  faces  flat  like  a mask; 

But  there  would  be  some,  0 God, 

Crying  to  you  each  night, 

'I  am  so  glad!  so  glad! 

I am  so  rich  and  gay! 

How  shall  I thank  you,  God?'”1 

Meland  feels  that  the  appreciative  aspect  of  worship 
is  the  highest  expression.  He  says,  "It  (worship)  may  be 
an  appreciative  undertaking  in  which  the  objective  may  be 
nothing  more  than  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  deeper  meanings 
of  life,  nothing  more  than  a profound  thrill  in  experienc- 
ing intimacy  with  reality.  Worship  in  its  supreme  moments 
may  mean  indescribable  contentment  with  God,  friendly 

lMThe  Ancient  Beautiful  Things,"  by  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 
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coinmerce  with  the  whole  of  existence,  wholly  apart  from 
any  thought  or  intention  of  using  God  or  reality  for 
ulterior  benefits  to  oneself.”  This  appreciative  type  of 
worship,  Meland  says,  is  the  only  truly  creative  type. 
’’Worship  designed  to  cultivate  attitudes  or  to  develop 
character  traits  may  be  formative,  but  it  can  never  be 
creative.  Creativeness  demands  some  measure  of  abandonment. 
It  requires  readiness  to  cast  oneself  away  in  otherness.”' 

In  addition  to  the  services  listed  as  those  of  the 
appreciative  type  in  chapter  V,  there  are  a number  of  others 
which  have  elements  of  appreciation.  Where  worship  centers 
in  appreciation,  as  Meland  points  out,  it  is  closely  allied 
to  the  arts.  So  we  are  not  surprised  that  services  of  ap- 
preciation make  use  of  the  arts  to  a great  extent.  Service 
invokes  the  appreciation  mood  through  the  use  of  a drama- 
tic ritual,  a fifteenth  century  German  Harvest  Carol  inter- 
preted in  dramatic  rhythm  by  six  girls  bearing  grain,  fruits, 
and  flowers  to  the  altar. 

rz 

Service  E°  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  arts  of 

^Meland,  Eugene,  Modern  Man’s  Worship,  p.  266-268 
2See  p.  123 
3See  p.  124 
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poetry  and  of  music,  while  Service  F1,  "When  I Consider 
Thy  Heavens"  seeks  to  induce  wonder  through  a reading  of 
Alfred  Noyes'  dramatic  poem  of  Copernicus  in  "Watchers  of 
the  Sky." 

Service  G2,  a service  in  which  we  celebrate  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  religion,  is  distinctly  a service  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  graces  of  religion  as  expressions  of  God.  A 
God  who  is  constantly  expressing  Himself  in  beauty  is  the 
God  worshiped  in  this  service.  Yet,  though  the  dominant 
mood  of  this  service  was  appreciative,  it  held  a strong 
ethical  challenge  as  well. 

The  early  morning  Christmas  service  was  delightful 
on  its  appreciation  level  and  yet  the  element  of  apprecia- 
tion slipped  naturally,  even  inevitably,  into  commitment  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

All  of  the  musical  services4  were  of  this  appreciation 
type  as  were  those  based  on  biography. 

4See  p.  126 
sSee  p.  128 
3Service  L,  p.  139 

^Services  K,  R,  and  U,  pp.  137,  152,  and  158 
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5.  Interfaith  Services 

In  the  statements  of  objectives  by  students  many  of 
them  mentioned  their  conviction  that  the  chapel  services 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  sharing  the  best  in  the 
religious  heritages  of  all  groups.  A small  number  stated 
objections  to  this  feature  of  chapel  service,  feeling  that 
such  an  emphasis  only  served  to  separate  instead  of  unite 
the  group.  These  objections  may  have  been  due  to  a very 
recent  chapel  service,  planned  and  led  by  a group  of  under- 
graduates in  which  the  unique  points  of  view  of  Judaism, 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  were  presented  by  three 
students.  The  results  may  have  seemed  divisive  to  some 
students.  Perhaps,  these  critics  of  interfaith  services 
had  forgotten  the  first  chapel  service  of  the  year.  "In 
Many  Ships  We  Seek  One  Spirit  Land,"l  in  which  the  whole 
emphasis  was  upon  a common  purpose  and  a common  goal. 

We  are  living  in  days  when  experiments  in  social  liv- 
ing are  necessary  to  prove  that  men  of  differing  culture, 
racial  and  religious,  can  live  together  in  mutual  apprecia- 
tion. The  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians  is 

^Service  M,  p.  141 
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one  organization  which  is  working  toward  this  end.  Surely 
in  a school  of  religious  and  social  work,  where  the  student 
body  is  drawn  from  these  two  faiths,  there  ought  to  be  a 
strategic  opportunity  for  experimentations  in  fellowship. 
Such  a school  ought  to  adventure  in  a type  of  worship 
which  can  unite  all  in  communion  with  a God  who  knows  no 
distinction  of  race  or  creed.  George  Mathe son's  hymn 
"Gather  Us  In,  Thou  Love  That  Fillest  All"  might  v/ell  be- 
come a school  hymn. 

However,  there  are  complicated  problems  which  present 
themselves  in  any  attempt  to  plan  chapel  services  of  this 
interfaith  character.  To  delete  or  merely  stress  lightly 
certain  content  which  has  meaning  for  one  group  lest  it 
lack  significance  or  be  openly  objectionable  to  another 
group,  often  means  that  worshipers  miss  the  very  things 
which  for  them  give  religion  its  central  value.  One  boy 
felt  this  lack  rather  keenly.  He  pays  a tribute  to  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  chapel  services,  but  confesses 
to  a lack  of  "deep  spirituality."  He  says,  "As  things  of 
beauty  they  are  to  be  admired,  but  I have  not  found  personal 
inspiration.  This  may  be  because  Christ  has  been  such  a 
living  personage  in  my  life  that  I am  loathe  to  ignore  his 
presence  and  teachings  in  these  services." 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  had  not 
been  ignored,  but  these  services  had  not  been  as  Christ- 
centered  as  much  Protestant  worship  is.  One  wonders  whether 
provision  should  be  made  for  some  worship  services  in  which 
a distinctly  Christian  content  is  emphasized  for  Christian 
students  and  Jewish  content  for  Jewish  students.  In  spite 
of  the  possibility  for  richness  in  inter-faith  worship,  is 
there  some  danger  that  the  experience  of  worship  shall 
cease  to  b e a real  "experience’*  if  the  worshippers  miss  fa- 
miliar elements  which  are  associated  for  them  with  their 
deepest  religious  aspirations?  Certainly  these  questions 
demand  the  careful  consideration  of  those  responsible  for 
chapel  services. 

6.  Services  which  Emphasize  Vocational  Interests 

One  of  the  objectives  of  worship  as  stated  in  Chapter 
III,  was  to  infuse  the  student’s  professional  outlook  with 
God-consciousness.  Although  this  can  be  done  indirectly 
through  many  types  of  worship,  yet  there  is  probably  a place 
for  a more  direct  approach  occasionally.  Services  N and 
0 are  both  of  this  type.  In  N,  the  religious  motivation 
which  may  lie  at  the  heart  of  social  service,  was  stressed. 
In  Service  0,  the  teaching  of  religion  was  celebrated  in  a 
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service  of  appreciation.  Deither  of  these  services  repre- 
sents the  best  example  of  what  a service  of  this  kind  can 
be,  but  they  are  attempts  to  recognize  this  need.  It  is 
easy  to  say  the  trite  things,  but  worship  should  succeed  in 
making  these  two  high  callings  of  religious  education  and 
social  service  seem  infinitely  desirable,  and  should  lead 
the  worshipers  to  feel  that 

"The  voice  of  God  is  calling 
• Its  summons  unto  men; 

As  once  he  spake  in  Zion, 

So  now  he  speaks  again. "1 

7.  Services  with  a Seasonal  Content 
In  the  liturgical  denominat ions , the  succeeding  fes- 
tivals of  the  church  year  have  always  provided  a framework 
as  well  as  much  of  the  content  for  worship.  Dr.  Fred 
•linslow  Adams  has  worked  out  a Protestant  calendar  for  the 
church  year  which  includes  some  seasonal  and  special  day 
emphases  which  have  particular  meaning  for  the  world  today. 
Opportunity  is  provided,  for  instance,  for  a worshipful  cele- 
bration of  Labor  Day,  and  surely  there  was  never  a time  in 
the  world' s history  when  Labor  so  needed  to  be  the  theme  of 
thoughtful  communion  with  God.  Dr.  Vogt  now  celebrates  in 
his  church  every  year,  one  Sunday  which  he  calls  Vocation 

1.iords  by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  found  in  The  American  Student 
Hymnal . Lo . 235 
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Eunday,  for  which  he  has  prepared  a special  order  of  serv- 
ice with  special  liturgical  material  adapted  to  the  theme. 

The  seasonal  emphases,  such  as  winter,  summer,  autumn 
and  spring,  awaken  a response  in  almost  every  heart.  The 
harvest  is  a symbol  of  many  experiences  in  which  man  is  re- 
lated to  the  great  Earth-Mother.  Christmas  and  Easter  are 
fraught  with  meanings  that  are  a constant  source  of  inspi- 
ration. 

Eet , it  is  quite  possible  to  celebrate  these  great 
festivals  superficially  or  tritely.  They  need  constant 
re-interpretation  in  terms  of  twentieth  century  needs  and 
interests . 

3.  Types  Classified  as  to  Form 

To  discover  satisfactory  forms  for  student  chapel  serv- 
ices is  a constant  challenge  to  leaders  of  college  worship. 
At  this  point,  the  patterns  of  worship  to  which  the  student 
is  accustomed  are  significant  in  determining  his  interests. 
It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  predict  how  the  fa- 
miliar patterns  will  affect  the  response  of  the  students  to 
certain  forms.  Those  accustomed  to  non-liturgical  services 
of  the  extreme  evangelical  type,  may  look  v;ith  suspicion 
upon  any  introduction  of  ritualism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ritualistic  service  may  answer  a craving  of  the  individual 
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for  something  which  he  has  found  missing  in  the  form  to 
which  he  is  accustomed. 

We  have  already  noted  that  form  is  as  important  as  con- 
tent in  making  worship  vital  and  stimulating.  Hislop  says, 

"A  method  of  worship  may  become  an  end  in  itself  and  the 
religious  service  simply  a performance,  nvery  form  of  wor- 
ship demands  a living  personal  faith  to  preserve  it  from 
formality.  The  task  before  the  liturgical  activity  of  to- 
day is  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  worship  with  the  organ 
of  its  expression."1 

Hislop  goes  on  to  point  out  three  principles  of  litur- 
gical development  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  reform 
of  any  method  of  worship.  The  first  principle,  "the  law 
of  survival,"  operates  when  an  act  of  worship  survives,  when 
"its  original  significance  has  disappeared."  "The  second 
principle,"  says  Hislop,  "appears  the  antithesis  of  the 
first.  It  is  the  law  whereby  the  living  faith  is  ever  free- 

p 

ing  itself  from  dead  tradition  and  conventional  expression." 
Among  students  it  is  easy  to  discover  those  who  cling  to  a 
reverenoe  for  this  first  principle  ana.  still  others  who  feel 

hislop,  D.  H.,  Our  Heritage  in  Public  worship.  Charles 
Scribner's  bons , 1935,  p.  6 


^Ibid,  p.  7 
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the  urge  of  the  second  law  and  who  are,  in  truth,  impelled 
by  a living  faith  to  free  themselves  in  their  worship  from 
"conventional  expression." 

But  Hislop  suggests  that  there  is  a third  law  which 
"harmonizes  the  two  former.  *»e  might  call  it  the  law  of 
expansion.  In  its  operation,  it  preserves  the  old  but  at- 
taches a new  meaning  to  it.  The  Faith,  ever  seeking  new 
forms  of  expression,  adopts  ceremonies,  symbols,  and  rites 
which  have  sprung  from  alien  sources.  Old  customs  are  il- 
lumined with  a new  light , foreign  usages  furnish  fresh  ma- 
terial whereby  the  spirit  becomes  incarnate  in  new  forms. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  third  law,  the  principle 
of  expansion,  that  those  who  plan  college  worship  should  ex- 
periment with  forms  old  and  new,  familiar  and  unfamiliar, 
and  seek,  through  a constant  re-vitalizing  of  form,  a renew- 
al of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

1.  Ritualistic  Services 

One  graduate  student,  enrolled  in  a seminar  in  worship, 
was  searching  for  some  prayers  for  a service  of  worship 
which  she  was  creating.  A friend  suggested  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  "what  is  that?"  inquired  the  graduate  stu- 
dent in  worship.  "I  never  heard  of  it."  She  was  mistaken. 

“^Hislop,  D.  H.,  Our  heritage  in  Public  worship,  p.  7 
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Acadeniically , she  had  "heard  of  it”  in  her  courses  in  wor- 
ship. Experientially , she  was  alien  to  its  heritage  of 
liturgy.  A certain  proportion  of  chapel  services  should 
follow  liturgical  forms  as  they  express  the  ascending  move- 
ment of  the  soul  in  its  search  for  satisfying  fellowship 
with  God. 

If  a ritualistic  form  clothes  an  experience  that  is 
throbbing  with  vitality,  if  it  is  the  expression  of  real 
aspirations  of  the  group,  it  will  appeal  to  a majority  in 
any  student  group.  In  the  preference  rating,  services 
which  provide  for  maximum  group  participation  ranked  about 
evenly  with  those  services  which  featured  speakers.  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  ritualistic  service  is  that  it  does  provide 
for  the  active  participation  of  the  worshipers.  They  do 
not  sit  passively  while  others  inspire  them.  Instead,  they 
participate  in  unison  prayers,  responses  and  litanies. 
Whether  this  participation  becomes  anything  more  than  verbal 
depends  upon  the  vitality  of  the  materials  and  upon  the 
success  of  the  leader  in  focussing  the  attention  of  the  wor- 
shipers upon  the  meaning  of  the  content.  When  the  content 
and  purposes  of  the  service  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
students,  this  task  is  made  easier.  In  the  services  in 
chapter  V,  few  are  ritualistic  throughout.  Service  V comes 
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the  nearest  to  being  ritualistic  in  character  throughout, 
though  it  does  not  follow  well-established  liturgical  form. 

2.  Semi -Ritualistic  Services 
Some  services  may  include  ritualistic  elements  in  cer- 
tain parts  only.  At  times,  a five-minute  meditation  may 
be  introduced  to  strike  the  keynote,  as  it  were,  of  the 
service.  It  is  set  into  the  heart  of  the  ritual  to  help 
interpret  its  deeper  meanings.  At  other  times,  the  ritu- 
alistic aspect  of  the  service  may  end  before  the  chapel 
talk  begins.  At  still  other  times,  the  entire  service  may 
be  ritualistic,  as  was  suggested  above. 

3.  Informal  Services  of  Worship 
There  are  several  of  the  objectives  of  worship  men- 
tioned in  chapter  III,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  achieved 
more  surely  in  informal  than  in  formal  worship  experiences. 
God  often  seems  very  real  and  near  when  a group  is  sitting 
on  a hillside  watching  a sunset  or  is  seated  around  a camp 
fire  or  before  an  open  fire  indoors.  In  these  situations, 
there  is  no  obvious  form  to  come  between  the  worshiper  and 
the  object  of  his  worship.  Expression  is  simple  and  natural 
and  takes  place  in  a natural  setting. 

Any  group  responsible  for  college  worship,  ought  to 
provide  some  opportunity  during  the  school  year  for  some 
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such  informal  experiences  of  worship.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  achieve  this  spirit  of  informal  worship  in  a chapel 
which  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  group  with  more 
formal  services  and  which,  by  its  altar  and  burning  candles, 
induces  more  of  awe  and  dignity  than  of  simplicity. 

Still,  in  the  early  Christmas  morning  service,1  a de- 
lightful air  of  informality  was  maintained  from  the  exchange 
of  Christmas  greetings  according  to  the  customs  of  many 
lands  and  the  singing  of  carols,  by  the  waits  through  the 
telling  of  the  story  and  the  singing  of  ”0  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem.”  There  was  no  lack  of  dignity,  but  a happy  blend- 
ing of  dignity  and  charm.  The  ceremony,  ’’The  Hanging  of 
the  Greens,"  was  delight  fully  informal,  yet  fraught  with  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Christmas.  The  ceremonial,  "God  Bless 
This  House,  ' is  quaintly  formal  and  dignified.  The  candle- 
light processional  up  the  winding  stairway  to  the  chapel, 
led  by  the  waits,  was  dignified  and  yet  not  a formal  church 
processional.  The  brief  service  in  the  chapel,  including 
the  reading  of  the  scripture,  the  telling  of  a story,  ana 
the  singing  of  a hymn,  was  very  simple  indeed. 

One  student-led  chapel  service,  included  an  informal 
panel-discussion  which  led  naturally  into  the  mood  of  worship. 

^See  Service  L,  p.  139 
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There  are  interesting  possibilities  in  this  field  of  in- 
formal worship  services.  Let  no  one  think  that  such  in- 
formal services  are  form-less  or  that  they  require  little 
preparation.  Often  their  success  and  their  very  atmosphere 
of  informality  is  due  to  the  most  careful  planning.  Inci- 
dentally, it  shoud  be  recognized  that  their  success  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  character  of  the  setting  anu  the 
ability  of  the  leader  or  leaders  to  create  just  the  right 
attitude  of  fellowship  and  unself-cons ciousness  among  the 
worshipers . 

4.  Services  of  Silence 

The  ability  to  be  quiet  and  to  be  silent  are  not 
characteristics  of  people  today.  let,  we  are  assured  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  "in  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  thy  strength."  whitehead  tells  us  that  "religion 
is  what  man  does  with  his  solitariness,"  and  yet  few  men 
today  know  what  it  is  to  be  alone  with  their  own  souls. 

The  creative  use  of  silence  is  an  act  to  be  learned. 
Many  are  afraid  of  silence.  They  are  not  at  home  in  it. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it . This  is  largely  a 
matter  of  education  and  of  beginning  where  the  individual 
is  and  leading  him  on  to  further  experiences. 

Periods  of  silence  should  not  out-last  the  span  of 
the  worshipers’  attention.  Until  the  group  is  accustomed 
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to  absolute  silence,  periods  of  meditation  should  be  brief 
and  gradually  lengthened.  Care  must  be  taken,  however, 
that  they  are  not  so  brief  that  the  worshiper  is  hurried 
on  to  some  new  thought  while  his  thoughts  are  still  only 
half-formulated,  or  his  prayer  incomplete. 

To  make  periods  of  silence  effective  as  a means  of  wor- 
ship, there  should  be  some  stimulation  of  thought  or  imag- 
ination as  a preparation  for  creative  meditation.  The 
leader  may  give  a brief  reading  or  suggest  a general  sub- 
ject for  meditation,  or  the  worshipers  may  be  given  a printed 
suggestion  for  meditation.  In  Service  Q,,  "I  Am  Aware," 
five  suggestions  for  meditation  are  printed  in  the  order  of 
service.  In  addition,  the  leader  said  a few  words  intro- 
ducing each  period  of  meditation.  In  this  service,  after 
some  of  the  periods  of  silence,  the  group  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  worship  feelings  in  either  the  sing- 
ing of  ahyron  or  the  repetition  of  a prayer.  Sometimes  a 
picture  hung  over  the  altar  with  a light  upon  it  may  stimu- 
late the  imagination  in  place  of  the  written  word. 

There  is  one  caution  which  the  leader  should  keep  in 
mind  in  conducting  services  of  silence.  He  should  not 
clutter  up  the  service  with  too  much  talking  or  reading. 

To  invite  people  to  worship  through  silence  and  then  to  fill 
every  minute  of  the  silence  with  the  spoken  word  is,  first 
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of  all,  egotistical,  and  secondly  is,  of  course,  inhibit- 
ing to  any  creative  use  of  silence. 

C.  Types  Classified  By  Materials  Emphasized 

This  classification  is  introduced  for  three  reasons, 
first,  because,  to  some  extent,  both  the  form  and  content 
of  a worship  service  are  conditioned  by  the  so-called  "spe- 
cial feature"  of  the  service.  In  the  second  place,  student 
are  apt  to  identify  the  service  by  that  feature  which  is 
used  to  develop  its  theme.  Thirdly,  this  classification 
suggests  something  of  the  variety  possible  in  the  way  of 
materials  for  the  enrichment  of  worship.  Since  to  discuss 
each  of  these  materials  adequately  would  lead  us  into  a 
whole  other  field  of  research  relating  to  the  materials 
of  worship,  the  discussion  of  each  type  will  be  brief. 

1.  Those  In  Which  Biography  Interprets  The  Theme 

Biography  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  a source  of 
inspiration  to  many  people.  Some  few  colleges  have  intro- 
duced courses  in,  or  even  special  professorships  in,  biog- 
raphy. May  Lambert  Becker  says  that  there  has  been  a de- 
cided change  in  the  reading  habits  of  young  people  of  late 
years,  in  that  they  need  no  longer  be  coaxed  to  read  biog- 
raphies . 
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One  value  of  biographical  material  in  worship  is  that 
it  makes  concrete  and  vivid  the  ideal  which  is  the  central 
thought  of  the  service.  In  so  far  as  men  and  women  are  the 
embodiment  of  these  ideals,  they  become  dynamic.1  Great 
spiritual  truths  live  again  in  the  moving  drama  of  human 
souls.  Service  S in  chapter  V.  was  of  this  character.  Each 
episode  in  the  life  of  Louisa  Alcott  vividly  portrayed  a 
step  of  progress  in  the  development  of  her  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God  and  her  ideals  of  service  to  others. 

2.  Services  #*hich  Feature  Picture  Appreciation 

Since  worship  is,  in  some  respects,  an  art,  it  lends 
itself  to  interpretat ion  by  and  expression  through,  art 
forms.  Some  one  has  said  "One  can  live  vjithout  art,  but 
not  so  well."  We  might  paraphrase  that  statement  to  read, 
"One  can  worship  without  art,  but  not  so  well." 

xVhen  a college  chapel  is  simple  in  design  and  orna- 
mentation, containing  little  enrichment  through  symbols 
except  the  cross  over  the  altar,  the  occasional  use  of  a 
picture  as  the  focus  of  attention  will  supply  a type  of 
symbol  which  will  kindle  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lect. Hislop  says,  "It  appears  to  me  that  our  worship 

-^Professor  Walter  Beck  in  his  course  on  "The  Dynamic  of 
Ideas  and  Ideals." 
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would  gain  if  our  eye  were  engaged  as  well  as  our  ear. 

Hence,  I would  advocate  the  use  of  pictorial  representation 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  cross.  ...  As  our  aim  is  to 
reach,  the  significant  in  worship,  the  didactic  element  is 
not  to  he  neglected  in  the  symbol.  The  deliberate  lessons 
taught  by  the  pictures  fulfil  the  function  of  a sermon  or 
are  illustrative  of  historical  events  or  doctrinal  truths, 
but  as  well  as  the  appeal  to  the  intellect  there  is  the 
appeal  to  the  feeling  which  is  partly  subconscious."1 

In  Service  A2  Durer’s  famous  drawing  of  "The  Praying 
Hands"  was  relied  upon  to  emotionalize  the  concept  of  com- 
munion with  God.  During  Service  0 a large  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial  focussed 
the  attention  of  the  group  upon  Teaching  as  a Vocation  and 
symbolized  the  inspiration  of  all  great  teachers. 

Occasionally  small  pictures  may  be  inserted  in  the 
printed  order  of  service  at  points  where  silent  meditation 
is  to  take  place  as  a means  of  stimulating  the  imagination. 

As  in  the  use  of  all  art  forms,  only  the  highest  stan- 
dards should  guide  the  selection  of  pictures  for  v/orship  and 
only  those  should  be  chosen  which  will  arouse  the  religious 
feelings . 

^Hislop,  D.  H. , Our  Heritage  in  Public  Worship,  p.  288 
"See  Chapter  V,  p.  117 
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Sinoe  our  student  is  living  in  a modern  world,  we  must 
be  liberal-minded  enough  to  be  willing  to  explore  modern 
art  for  its  contribution  to  religious  consciousness.  Hislop, 
who  is  deeply  appreciative  of  and  committed  to  the  enrich- 
ment which  the  Past  has  to  offer,  has  this  to  say  of  modern 
art.  "Modern  art-forms  oould  be  summoned  to  the  aid  of  wor- 
ship and  a satisfying  symbol  could  be  devised  for  us  of 
these  modern  times.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  art  symool- 
ism  employed  by  our  Church,  belongs  to  a past  era,  and  we 
appeer  to  be  blind  to  the  possibilities  in  worship  of  modern 
art  which  by  its  spirit  of  naked  sincerity  is  cleansing  art 
from  cloying  sent imentality . 1,1 

Z.  Services  In  Which  There  Is  An  Address  By  A Speaker 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that  it  would  be 
well  for  any  group  of  students  preparing  for  the  tasks  of 
religious  education  and  social  service  to  learn  the  art  of 
worship,  and  that,  in  a school  where  these  students  are  con- 
stantly being  lectured  to  and  where  they  hear  almost  weekly 
addresses  in  an  assembly  period,  the  weekly  chapel  service 
might  well  be  devoted  to  worship  rather  than  to  further  ad- 
dresses. The  replies  on  the  quest ionnaire  rank  outside 

^-Hislop,  D.  H.  opp.  citation,  p.  287 
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speakers  rather  highly,  let  the  ranking  of  services  of  wor- 
ship participation  is  only  slightly  lower. 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  the  chapel  service  is  for 
worship,  such  speakers,  as  are  introduced,  are  chosen  be- 
cause of  the  contribution  which  they  can  make  to  the  exper- 
ience of  worship.  Whenever  possible,  their  addresses  should 
be  set  in  an  appropriate  frame-work  of  worship,  the  content 
of  which  relates  to  the  theme  of  the  talk.  1 am  well  aware 
that  in  the  public  worship  of  the  church  there  are  at  least 
two  theories  with  regard  to  the  essential  unity  of  the  ser- 
mon with  the  service  of  worship,  but  it  seems  in  a brief 
chapel  service,  important  that  the  spirit  of  unity  be  main- 
tained throughout,  in  so  far  as  is  possible. 

4.  Services  ..7hich  Include  A Brief  Meditation 

Far  better  than  long  addresses  is  the  five-minute  medi- 
tation which  stimulates  thought,  stirs  the  imagination,  or 
makes  concrete  the  aspirations  of  the  hour.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  faculty  members  or  other  adults  to 
give  brief  meditations.  The  art  of  saying  something  chal- 
lenging in  five  minutes  is  not  easily  acquired.  "This  kind 
cometh  only  by  much  prayer" — and  thoughtful  preparation. 

But  it  is  a much  needed  contribution  to  the  brief  chapel 
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5.  Services  In  Whicn  A Story  is  Used 

In  the  questionnaire,  the  students  expressed  compara- 
tive indifference  toward  story  material  in  worship.  Yet, 
on  those  occasions  when  vivid  story  material  was  intro- 
duced, or  when  the  speakers  used  a good  deal  of  illustra- 
tive material,  the  physical  expressions  cf  alert  attention 
'were  most  evident  to  the  observer.  Perhaps,  students  feel 
that  it  is  childish  of  them  to  admit  to  the  liking  for 
story-telling. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  stories  appropriate  for  chapel 
services  and  expressive  of  the  experiences  and  emotions  of 
older  adolescents,  x et  there  is  some  stirring  story  mater- 
ial which  carries  a message  with  far  greater  vividness  and 
emotional  appeal  than  any  amount  of  aostract  statement. 

It  is  noticeable  that , on  the  few  occasions  when  a story 
has  been  told  in  the  chapel  service,  many  students  have 
asked  afterwards  where  the  story  could  be  secured  and  the 
writer’s  story  books  have  grown  thumb-worn  with  much  usage. 

experiment at  ion  with  a greater  use  of  story  material 
would  seem  to  be  an  interesting  thing  to  do,  especially  in 
research  to  discover  stories  which  will  appeal  to  a mature 
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6.  Services  tfhich  Feature  Dramatic  material 

Dramatic  material,  if  it  is  to  be  effective  for  purposes 
of  worship  with  adults,  must  stand  the  test  of  very  high 
stanj.arus  of  its  art.  The  present  generation  is  a sophis- 
ticated one,  and  will  not  respond  to  inadequate  aramat izat ion . 
If  dramatic  features  are  to  be  introduced  into  worship,  they 
must  reveal  a perfection  of  technique  which  strikes  no  jar- 
ring note. 

Furthermore,  drama  in  worship  must  throb  with  a vital 
message  which  the  dramatizers  feel  deep  within  themselves, 
and  which  they  seek  to  share  with  the  worshiping  group.  Any 
faintest  suggestion  that  the  dramatic  ritual  is  a means  of 
displaying  the  artistry  of  performers,  will  inhibit  the  wor- 
ship experience,  naturalness  and  sincerity  must  be  evident 
in  every  gesture,  in  every  spoken  word. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  introducing  a drama- 
tic element  into  a chapel  service  is  that  used  in  Service 
T,1"  in  which  a dramatic  conversation  bet  ween  Peter,  just  af- 
ter his  denial  of  Jesus,  and  Andrew  was  read  (not  memorized] 
by  two  young  men,  with  no  attempt  at  costuming  or  stage  set- 
ting. The  young  man  who  took  the  part  of  Peter  was  so  ter- 
ribly moving  in  his  int erpretat ion  of  the  part  that  the 

l-See  Chapter  V,  p.  156 
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group  felt  itself  transported  back  across  the  centuries  to 
Palestine  and  the  living  companionship  of  Jesus. 

7.  Services  With  A Musical  Emphasis 

In  the  student  preference  list,  musical  services  of 
worship  ranked  high.  Several  of  them  spoke  of  the  aid  which 
music  is  in  inducing  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  meditation. 

Music  speaks  a language  v/hich  says  for  us  some  things  which 
we  could  never  say  for  ourselves.  In  this  respect  it  is 
like  poetry. 

The  chapel  service  offers  an  almost  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  experiment  in  the  possibilities  of  worship  through 
music.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  taste  for  the  high- 
est type  of  religious  music  can  be  developed  through  a year 
of  chapel  services  in  which  only  music  of  this  high  standard 
is  used.  At  the  close  of  such  a year,  a visiting  leader  was 
asked  to  plan  and  lead  a service  of  worship.  He  chose  a 
service  of  meditation,  each  period  of  silence  introduced  by 
a reading  and  the  meditation  itself  accompanied  by  a musi- 
cal selection  on  the  piano.  The  musical  selections  were 
far  inferior  in  style  to  those  to  v/hich  this  group  of  stu- 
dents had  become  accustomed  in  their  chapel  services.  With 
the  exception  of  the  hymns,  the  music  was  not  religious  mu- 
sic. It  did  not  evoke  the  religious  response  from  the 


. 
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would-be  worshipers.  To  a group  accustomed  to  the  objective 
moods  of  Bach's  Preludes . Handel's  Largo , and  Beethoven's 
Andantes . the  deeply  personal  and  some .hat  sentimental  char- 
acter of  the  music  selected  for  this  service  struck  a jar- 
ring note,  though  few  in  the  group  would  have  been  able  to 
explain  why  they  felt  as  they  did.1 

The  field  of  music  in  worship  is  too  vast  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  but  we  can  note  the  need  to  keep  a 
balance  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  moods  in 

the  music  as  in  the  other  elements  of  worship.  We  need  not 

2 

go  so  far  as  Professor  Javidson  or  Jean  Sperry , who  would 
bar  all  music  of  a subjective  character,  but  we  can  recog- 
nize the  dangers  that  beset  a too  liberal  use  of  subjective 
music . 

Those  who  are  preparing  for  leadership  in  religious 
education,  need  to  understand  ana  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
truly  great  religious  music.  <hile  this  type  of  education 
must  come  to  a great  extent  through  classes  in  music  appre- 
ciation, yet  chapel  services  may  educate  while  they,  at  the 
same  time,  inspire. 

4 he  music  in  the  services  of  worship  in  Chaper  V ;as  se- 
lected by  Miss  Mildred  Jones  Keefe,  the  chapel  Choir  Di- 
rector. 

^Davidson,  Protestant  Church  Music 
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3.  Services  Which  ars  Largely  Scriptural 

In  a student  group  made  up  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
there  is  a common  heritage  in  the  literatures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  of  the  greatest  expressions  of  ahe  worship 
mood  in  all  history  are  found  in  the  psalms,  while  the  ut- 
terances of  the  prophets  sound  a clarion  call  to  ethical 
action  and  social  reform. 

There  seems  little  reason  why  Jewish  students  can  not 
learn  to  appreciate  much  of  the  Christian  heritage  of  wor- 
ship. The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Beatitudes,  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  sections  of  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  Hebrews,  are  all  materials  which  transcend 
any  creedal  differences  and  which  utter  eternal  truths. 

In  the  chapel  services,  scripture  need  not  be  read  in 
every  service.  There  are  times  when  authors  nearer  to  our 
own  day  and  age  express  our  approach  to  our  problems  more 
adequately  than  any  writer  of  a by-gone  day.  Ever  "the 
scripture  of  the  race  is  writ"  and  no  canonical  laws  can  de- 
termine the  inspiration  of  worship  materials.  The  writer 
is  interested,  in  looking  over  the  services  in  Chapter  V,  to 
discover  how  few  of  them  do  not  include  some  scripture. 

Not  until  Service  do  we  find  a chapel  service  without 

^See  p.  148 
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some  use  of  the  Bible.  But  this  is  not  because  of  adher- 
ence to  any  conviction  that  the  Bible  must  be  included  in 
every  service,  but  because,  in  searching  for  appropriate 
material,  the  Bible  proved  to  be  a source  of  what  was  needed 
to  express  the  worship  experience. 

Although  Biblical  material  may  be  a feature  of  each 
service,  there  is  opportunity  to  build  certain  chapel  serv- 
ices around  the  Bible  as  the  main  feature.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Anna  Hempsted  Branch’s  poem,  MIn  the  Beginning  Was  the 
Word,”  introduced  a service  which  was  built  largely  on  scrip- 
ture . 

The  effective  use  of  scripture  depends  upon  good  read- 
ing, in  a natural  tone,  not  in  unctious  manner  assumed  by 
some  preachers.  The  Bible  was  once  living  experience.  It 
must  be  so  read  and  interpreted  that  its  experiences  live 
again  for  the  modern  worshiper.  In  the  words  of  the  peom: 

’’The  Book  felt  like  flesh 
It  would  breathe  - it  would  sing  - 
It  w'ould  throb  beneath  my  hand 
Like  a bird,  like  a wing. 


"And  my  flesh  was  in  the  Book, 
And  its  blood  was  in  me; 

I could  feel  it  throb  within, 
As  plain  as  it  could  be." 


^From  "In  the  Beginning  Was  the  Word,"  found  in  the  Third 
Book  of  Modern  Verses,  Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B. , Editor, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1927,  p.  185 
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9.  Services  Which  Are  Interpreted  Through  Literature 

Suggestion  has  already  been  made  of  the  possible  use 
of  literary  passages,  other  than  scriptural  ones,  to  in- 
terpret the  worship  experience.  Probably,  poetry  is  that 
literary  form  which  oftenest  lends  itself  to  the  art  of  wor- 
ship. Leaders  of  worship  must  remember  that  in  any  student 
group,  there  are  those  with  limited  literary  backgrounds 
including  some  who  have  never  learned  to  enjoy  poetry.  To 
overload  worship  services  with  poetry  might  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  worship. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Miss  Wilkinson‘S  has  pointed  out, 
poetry  speaks  a universal  language.  It  is  full  of  symbols, 
of  universal  truths  which  it  clothes  with  beauty  of  diction 
and  form.  The  open  door  of  poetry  may  lead  to  the  discov- 
ery of  great  spiritual  truths  hitherto  overlooked  or  only 
half-articulated  in  our  appreciation. 

Poetry,  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  listeners, 

% 

must  be  well  read.  The  meaning  of  poetry  is  not  always 
grasped  when  the  words  and  form  are  unfamiliar.  Some  po- 
etry, for  the  purpose  of  worship,  should  be  printed  in  the 
order  of  service,  so  that  the  eye  can  follow  its  meaning 
as  it  is  being  read. 

^See  Wilkinson,  Marguerite,  New  Voices 
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While  poetry  appears  in  many  of  the  services  in  chap- 
ter V,  one  interesting  use  of  it  appears  in  Service  F1,  in 
which  one  of  Alfred  Noyes’  poems  from  ’’Watchers  of  the  Sky” 
was  read  antiphonally  with  selections  from  a modern  astrono 
mer . 

In  conclusion,  this  chapter  has  sought  to  examine  the 
possibilities  in  certain  types  of  chapel  services  to  stimu- 
late a genuine  experience  of  worship.  Chapel  services,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  examination,  have  been  classified  as 
to  their  content,  their  form,  and  their  special  emphases. 


^See  p.  126 
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CHAPTER  V 


ORDERS  OP  SERVICE 


Servioes  of  Affirmation 

A.  "We  Lift  Up  Hands  of  Prayer 

Prelude  - "Ave  Maria"  Arcadelt -Liszt 

Processional  Hymn  - Ho.  49 

"Joyful,  Joyful,  tie  Adore  Thee" 

(The  people  will  rise  as  the  choir  enters) 

The  Call  to  Worship 

Out  of  the  depths  have  I cried  unto  Thee,  0 God. 

Lord,  hear  my  voice: 

Let  thine  ears  be  attentive 
To  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 

If  thou,  God,  shouldest  mark  iniquities, 

0 Lord,  who  could  stana? 

But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee. 

1 wait  for  God,  my  soul  doth  wait. 

And  in  his  word  do  1 hope. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord 

More  than  watchmen  wait  for  the  morning: 

Yea,  more  than  watchmen  for  the  morning. 

The  Collect  (All  uniting)  - 

0 God,  who  hast  made  the  earth  so  fair,  and 
written  thy  glory  in  the  heavens,  help  us  inwardly 
to  respond  to  all  that  is  outwardly  true  and  beau- 
tiful, so  that,  as  we  pass  through  things  temporal, 
we  may  have  vision  of  things  eternal.  Amen. 

Intro  it  - "Lead  Me,  Lord”  Wesley 

Scripture:  Acts  17:  22-28 

Hymn  - Ho.  1 - "Lord  of  All  Being"  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Meditation  - "We  Lift  Up  Hands  of  Prayer" 

Anthem  - "Lord,  We  Implore  Thee"  Pranck 

Responsive  Reading  - "In  the  Castle  of  My  Soul" 

Walter  Rauschenbusch 


Leader:  In  the  castle  of  my  soul 
Is  a little  postern  gate. 
Whereat  when  1 enter. 


— 
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I am  in  the  presence  of  God: 

In  a moment,  in  the  turning  of  a thought, 

I am  where  God  is.  This  is  a fact . 

Response:  ..hen  I enter  into  God, 

All  life  has  a meaning. 

Without  asking,  I know. 

My  desires  are  even  now  fulfilled. 

My  fever  is  gone,  in  the  great  quiet  of  God. 

Leader:  My  troubles  are  but  pebbles  on  the  road; 

My  joys  are  like  the  everlasting  hills. 

So  it  is  when  I step  through  the  gate  of  Prayer 
Prom  time  into  Lternity. 

Response:  When  I am  in  the  consciousness  of  God, 

My  fellowmen  are  not  far  off  and  forgotten. 

But  close  and  strangely  dear. 

Those  whom  I love  have  a mystic  value. 

They  shine  as  if  a light  were  glowing  within  them. 

Leader:  So  it  is  when  my  soul  steps  through  the  postern 

gate 

Into  the  presence  of  God. 

Big  things  become  small; 

And  small  things  become  great. 

The  near  becomes  far  and  the  future  is  near. 

The  lowly  and  despised  is  shot  through  with  glory. 

All:  God  is  the  substance  of  all  revolutions; 

When  I am  in  Him,  I am  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

And  in  the  Fatherland  of  my  Soul. 

B.  "The  Wonderful  Winds  of  God." 

’’There's  ever  and  ever  his  sky  so  blue. 

And  ever  and  ever  his  green,  green  sod. 

And  ever  and  ever  between  the  two 
A'alk  the  wonderful  winds  of  God." 

Prelude  - Anaante,  Sonata  Ho.  1 Mozart 

Processional  Hymn  - All  Creatures  of  Our  God  and  King  Ho. 507 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  born  October  4,  12£5. 

Music,  Geistliche  Kirchengesang,  Cologne,  16^3 
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Opening  Sentences 

Solo  - God  Is  a Spirit  Scott 

Poem  - "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  Francis  Thompson 

Response  - "The  Mystic"  Cale  Young  Rice 

I have  ridden  the  wind,  I have  ridden  the  sea, 

I have  ridden  the  moon  and  stars, 

I have  set  my  feet  in  the  stirrup  seat 
Of  a comet  coursing  Mars. 

And  everywhere,  through  earth  ana  air 
My  thought  speeds,  lightening-shod. 

It  comes  to  a place  where,  checking  pace, 

It  cries,  'Beyond  lies  God.' 

I have  ridden  the  wind,  I have  ridden  the  stars, 

I have  ridden  the  force  that  flies 
with  far  intent  through  the  firmament 
And  each  to  each  allies. 

And  everywhere  that  a thought  may  dare 
To  gallop,  mine  has  trod  - 
Only  to  stand  at  last  on  the  strand 
where  just  beyond  lies  God. 

The  Choir 

Responsive  Reading  - Canticle  to  the  Sun 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

Leader:  0 most  high,  almighty,  good  Lord  God,  to 

thee  belong  praise,  glory,  honor,  and  all  blessingl 

Response:  Praised  be  my  Lord  God  with  all  his  creatures, 

and  especially  our  brother,  the  Sun,  who  brings  us  the 
day  and  who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he  and  shines 
with  a very  great  splendor;  he  signifies  thee  to  us, 

0 Lord. 

Leader:  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister,  the  Moon,  and 

for  the  Stars,  which  he  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in 
the  heavens. 

Response:  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother,  the  wind, 

and  for  Air  and  Cloud,  Calms  and  all  weather,  by  which 
thou  upholdest  life  in  all  creatures. 

Leader:  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister.  Water,  /Jho  is 
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very  serviceable  to  us  and  humble  and  precious  and 
clean . 

Response:  Praised  be  my  lord  for  our  brother.  Fire,  through 

whom  thou  givest  us  light  in  darkness;  and  he  is  bright 
and  pleasant  and  very  mighty  and  strong. 

Leader:  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother.  Earth,  who  doth 

sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers 
fruits  and  flowers  of  many  colors  and  grass. 

Response:  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  paraon  one 

another  for  his  love’s  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness 
and  tribulation;  blessed  are  they  who  peaceably  shall 
endure,  for  thou,  0 most  High,  shalt  give  them  a crown. 

Leader:  Praised  be  my  nord  for  our  sister.  Death,  from 

which  no  man  escapeth.  Blessed  are  they  who  are  found 
walking  by  thy  most  holy  will. 

Response:  Praise  ye  and  bless  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks 

unto  him  and  serve  him  with  great  humility. 

Anthem  - Seek  Him  that  Maketh  the  Seven  Stars  Rogers 

Scripture  - Ye  Must  Be  Born  Again  - John  3:3-8 

Prayer-Poem  - "Wind  in  the  Pines"  Lew  Sarett 

Hymn  - God  who  Tou chest  Earth  with  Beauty  Edgar 

God  who  touchest  earth  with  beauty. 

Make  me  lovely  too, 

^ith  thy  Spirit  recreate  me, 

Make  my  heart  anew. 

Like  thy  springs  and  running  waters. 

Make  me  crystal  pure. 

Like  thy  rocks  of  towering  grandeur 
Make  me  strong  and  sure. 

Like  thy  dancing  waves  in  sunlight, 

Make  me  glad  and  free. 

Like  the  straightness  of  the  pine  trees. 

Let  me  upright  be. 

God,  who  touchest  earth  with  beauty, 

Make  me  lovely  too , 
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Keep  me  ever,  by  thy  Spirit, 

Pure  and  strong  and  true.  Amen. 

Benediction  and  Choir  Amen 

Postlude  - Prelude  in  3 Plat  (W.  T.  C.)  Bach 

C.  God  - The  Seeker 

Prelude  - "Largo"  Handel 

Processional  Hymn  - Uo . 51 

"This  is  My  Father’s  world." 

Opening  Sentences: 

Leader:  Age  after  age.  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  home; 

From  all  eternity  thou  hast  been  God, 

Bre  ever  hills  were  born. 

Ere  ever  earth  and  world  were  made. 

Response:  Happy  the  man  who  stays  by  the  Most  High  in 

shelter 

(i ho  lives  under  the  shadow  of  Almighty  God, 

Who  calls  the  Eternal  "My  refuge  and  my 
fortress , 

My  God  in  whom  I trust J" 

Leader:  It  is  a joy  to  give  thanks  to  the  Eternal, 

To  sing  thy  praise,  0 thou  Most  High, 

To  proclaim  thy  goodness  in  the  morning. 

And  thy  faithfulness  at  night. 

Response:  Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down, 

Kneeling  to  him  who  made  us; 

The  Eternal  is  our  God,  and  we  the 
People  whom  he  shepherds. 

Prayer:  (The  People  seated)  Dr.  Zahniser 

Anthem:  Lo , a voice  to  heaven  sounding  Bortniansky 

Mrs . Powell 


Introduct ion:  The  Seeking  God. 

Poem:  "I  Come  in  Little  Things" 


Miss  Scott 
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Scripture:  The  Lost  Coin;  The  Lost  Sheep;  The 

Lost  Son  - Luke  15  Miss  Morgan 

Solo:  Fear  Ye  Not,  0 Israel  Dudley  Buck 

^oem:  ’Tis  Cod  Who  Prays  (Angela  Morgan)  Miss  Young 

Conclusion:  "I  wait  their  summons  to  make  me  whole!” 

Dean  Meyer 

Hymn:  No.  34-0  Gracious  Father  of  Mankind 


Benediction 


Prelude  in  F 


Bach 
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Services  of  Appreciation 


D.  Appreciation  of  the  Earth  as  the  Source  of  Life 

A Harvest  3er\rice 

"To  Thee  our  hearts  we  raise 
In  lovin^  gratitude  and  praise" 


Prelude  - "Little  Preludes"  Nos.  8,  9,  ana  4 

Processional  Hymn  - No.  50 

"The  Heavens  Declare  Thy  Glory" 

Gall  to  Worship  - 

Leader:  Serve  the  Lord  with  gladness; 

Cone  before  his  presence  with  singin;; 
Enter  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving 
And  into  his  courts  with  praise. 

People:  We  will  give  thanks  unto  our  God; 

Eor  the  Lord  is  good; 

His  loving  kindness  endureth  forever, 

And  his  faithfulness  unto  all  generations. 


Bach 


Anthem:  "Bless  the  Lord,  0 My  Soul" 


Ippolit if -Ivanof 


Responsive  Reading  - 

Leader:  0 give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name; 

Make  known  among  the  peoples  his  doings. 

People:  Sing  unto  him,  sing  praises  unto  him; 

Talk  ye  of  all  his  marvelous  works. 

Leader:  He  sendeth  forth  springs  into  the  valleys; 

They  run  among  the  mountains ; 

People:  They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  fields; 

By  them  the  birds  of  the  heavens  have  their 
habitation. 

Leader:  He  causeth  the  grass, to  grow  for  the  cattle, 

And  herb  for  the  ser\Tice  of  nan, 

That  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth. 
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People:  0 Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  ! 

In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all; 

Unison:  I will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I live; 

I will  sing  to  my  God  while  I have  any  being. 

Hymn  - No.  300  "Praise  to  the  Living  God"  Yigdal 


Meditation 

Harvest  Carol  and  Dramatic  Ritual 

15th  Century  German  Carol 


Prayer  (unison) 

”0  God,  we  thank  thee  for  this  universe,  our  great  home 
for  its  vastness  and  its  riches,  and  for  all  its  life  of 
which  we  are  a part.  We  praise  thee  for  the  arching  sky 
and  the  driving  winds,  the  clouds  and  the  stars  on  high. 

We  thank  thee  for  our  senses  by  which  we  can  see  the  splen- 
dor of  the  morning,  hear  the  music  of  the  works,  and  re- 
joice that  we  are  alive.  Grant  us,  we  pray  thee,  a heart 
wide  open  to  all  this  joy  and  beauty,  and  save  us  from  be- 
ing so  steeped  in  care  or  so  darkened  by  evil  that  we  pass 
heedless  and  unseeing  when  even  the  thornbush  by  the  way- 
side  is  aflame  with  the  glory  of  God.  Amen.” 

Rauschenbusch 

Hymn  - No.  46  "We  Plough  the  Fields  and  Scatter" 

Benediction  and  Twofold  Amen 

Postlude  - "Largo"  Handel 

(The  people  leave  after  the  choir  and  leaders) 


E.  A Thanksgiving  Service 

School  of  Religious  and  Social  Work  Nov.  26,  1935 

5jc  }Jc  ^ ^ jJ/ 

Our  Prayer 

Thou  that  hast  given  so  much  to  me, 

Give  one  thing  more  - a grateful  heart; 

Not  thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me, 

As  if  thy  blessings  had  spare  days; 

But  such  a heart,  whose  pulse  may  be 

Thy  praise.  George  Herbert 
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Prelude  - ’’Preludes  in  C.  and  HbM  (W.T.C.)  Bach 

Processional  Hynn  - No.  300  - ’’Praise  to  the 

Living  God”  Yigdal 

Psalm  100 

Anthem  - ’’Prayer  of  Thanksgiving”  Kremser 

Psalm  95 

Choral  Response  (In  unison)  - No.  303  - 
’’Now  Thank  We  a11  Our  God” 

Poem  - ”A  Song  of  Thanksgiving”  Angela  Morgan 

Anthem  - ’’The  Woods  and  Every  Sweet  Smelling  Tree” 

West 


Thanksgiving  Meditation 
Prayer 


Hymn  - ’’Spirit  of  God,  for  Every  Good"  Palestrina 

Alleluia!  Alleluia.’  Alleluia! 

Spirit  of  God,  for  every  good 
Granted  in  Sacrapiental  mood, 

We  raise  our  song  of  gratitude,  - Alleluia. 

For  wooded  hills  in  verdure  dressed, 

For  jeweled  waters,  wind- caressed , 

For  ample  skies  with  glorious  stressed,  - Alleluia. 

For  beauty’s  benedictive  moods, 

For  friendship’s  pure  beatitudes, 

For  truth’s  eternal  rectitudes,  - Alleluia. 

For  childhood’s  luring  potencies, 

For  youth’s  invigorating  dreams, 

For  manhood’s  fuller  prophecies,  - Alleluia. 


— 
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And  for  thyself,  0 Spirit  Lord, 

Creative  Truth  and  Living  Work, 

We  sing  today  in  deep  accord  - Alleluia. 

Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

0.  W.  Warmingham 

Benediction  and  Two-Fold  Amen 

Recessional  - "Marche  Pontificale"  Gounod 


F.  Appreciation  of  the  Wonders  of  Nature 

"WATCHERS  OF  THE  SKY” 

* "WHEN  I CONSIDER  THY  HEAVENS"  A 
*service  of  recollection  of  Co- 
pernicus, whose  discoveries* 

*of  God’s  laws  ushered  in** 

*a  new  world  order . ****** 

*Based  on  Alfred  Noyes’ 

*book,  "Watchers  of** 

A Service  Remembering  Copernicus  and  All  Brave  Searchers  for 

the  Truth 


PRELUDE  - "Andante  in  E"  Beethoven 

Processional  Hymn  - #17  "Bring,  0 Morn,  Thy  Music,  f 

Night,  Thy  Starlit  Silence!" 


Call  to  Worship 

Hymn  - #48  "All  Beautiful  the  March  of  Days" 

Responsive  Service:  Psalms  XIX  and  VIII 

Leader:  The  heavens  proclaim  God’s  splendor, 

The  sky  speaks  of  his  handiwork: 

A. 

Response:  Day  after  day  takes  up  the  tale, 

Night  after  night  makes  him  known; 
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Leader:  Their  speech  has  never  a word, 

Not  a sound  for  the  ear, 

Response:  And  yet  their  message  spreads 

the  wide  world  over 
Their  meaning  carries  to  earth’s 
end . 

Leader:  0 Lord,  our  Lord, 

How  Glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth 

Response:  I will  sing  thy  praise  to  the  heavens. 

Leader:  7/hen  I see  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 

fingers , 

The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
formed , 

Response:  What  is  man  that  t ou  shouldst  think 

of  him, 

.and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst 
care  for  him? 

Leader:  Yet  thou  hast  made  him  hut  little 

lower  than  God, 

And  dost  crown  him  with  glory  and 
honor  .* 

All:  0 Lord,  our  Lord, 

Kow  glorious  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth 

Anthem  - ’’The  heavens  Resound”  Beethoven 

Hirst  Reader:  ’’Watchers  of  the  Sky” 

by  Alfred  Noyes.  Prologue:  The  Observatory 

Second  Reader:  The  Modern  Scientist  Speaks 

’’Around  Us  and  Above  Us,”  by  Robert  Baker 
in  "When  the  Stars  Come  Out” 

First  Reader:  ’’Watchers  of  the  Sky” 

’’Copernicus” 

Second  Reader:  The  Modern  Scientist  Speaks 

’’This  Vast  Universe” 
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First  Reader:  ’Catchers  of  the  Sky" 

Epilogue : 


"The  words  grow 

Unceasingly,  and  each  new  grain  of  truth 
Is  packed,  like  radium,  with  whole 
worlds  of  Light!" 

Hymn  - ^50  "The  Heavens  Declare  Thy  Glory" 

Benedition 

Dresden  Amen  by  Choir 
Postlude 


G.  A Service  in  which  we  Celebrate  the  Beauty  and  Grace  of 

Religion 


Prelude 


Processional  Hymn  - No.  49 

Joyful,  Joyful  We  Adore  Thee 


Introit 

Leader:  "How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living,  how 

fit  to  employ 

All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 

forever  in  joy!"  R.  Browning 

Choir:  Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 


People:  "If  I have  faltered  more  or  less, 

In  my  great  task  of  happiness; 

If  I have  moved  among  my  race 

And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face; 

If  beams  from  happy  human  eyes 

Have  moved  me  not;  if  morning  skies, 

Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  rain 

Knocked  on  my  sullen  heart  in  vain: — 

Lord,  Thy  most  pointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake!" 

R.  L.  Stevenson 

Choir:  Temper  My  Spirit,  0 Lord. 
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Leader:  "0,  I shall  give  you  gladness,"  said  God,  as 

he  brooded  over 

Man,  awake  in  the  Garden,  with  the  ages  before 
him  laid; 

"King,  you  may  be,  or  peasant,  builder,  weaver 
or  rover  - - - 

But  your  soul  must  come  to  beauty  through  the 
things  that  your  dreams  have  made . " 

Katherine  Grimes 


Choir:  Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

People:  "Help  us,  0 God,  to  make  the  life  of  man 

as  lovely  as  the  world  in  which  he  lives; 
The  brotherliness  of  humanity 
Equal  to  the  beauty  of  nature."  Amen. 

Choir:  Gracious  Spirit,  Dwell  with  me. 

Scripture  - A Portrait  of  a Gracious  Personality  - Paul  in 
the  13th  Chapter  of  Corinthians 


Solo  - Morning  Hymn 


Meditation:  "The  Illumination  of  Beauty  and  the  Refinement 

of  Grace." 

(Prom  ’Affirmative  Religion"  by 
Winifred  Garrison) 

Prayer  Hymn  - (To  the  tune  of  Bullinger) 

"God,  who  touchest  earth  with  beauty, 

Make  me  lovely  too; 

With  Thy  Spirit  recreate  me, 

Make  my  heart  anew. 

"Like  Thy  springs  and  running  waters 
Make  me  crystal  pure; 

Like  Thy  rocks  of  towering  grandeur 
Make  me  strong  and  sure . 

i 

"Like  Thy  dancing  waves  in  sunlight 
Make  me  glad  and  free; 

Like  the  straightness  of  the  pine  trees 
Let  me  upright  be." 


; i if,  - j1  . 
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God,  who  touchest  earth  with  beauty, 
Make  me  lovely,  too; 

Keep  me  ever  by  Thy  Spirit, 

Pure,  and  strong,  and  true.  Amen 

Silent  Prayer 

Recessional  Ilymn — No.  34 

0 Gracious  Father  of  Mankind 

Benediction 

Amen 
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Services  of  Challenge  to  Ethical  Action 


H.  A Nev;  Year’s  Service 

Prelude  - ’’Songs  Without  Words,”  Nos.  31  and  4 Mendelssohn 
Processional  Hymn  -No.  48  "All  Beautiful  the  March  of  Days” 
Opening  Sentences  - ”We  break  nev;  seas  today” 

Collect  (All  uniting) 

Eternal  God,  who  makest  all  things  nev/,  and  abidest 
forever  the  same;  grant  us  to  commence  this  year  in  Thy 
faith,  and  to  continue  it  in  Thy  favor;  that,  being  guided 
in  all  our  doings,  and  guarded  all  our  days,  we  may  spend 
our  lives  in  Thy  service,  and  finally,  by  Thy  grace,  attain 
the  glory  of  everlasting  life;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  „ 
Lord . Amen . 

Scriptures:  Psalm  103 

Anthem  - ’’Now  Let  Every  Tongue  Adore  Thee"  Bach 

Meditation: 

”0  my  brave  soul ! 

0 farther,  farther  sail  I 
0 daring  joy  but  safe  I are  they  not 
all  the  seas  of  God?” 

Walt  Whitman 

Prayer  - An  After-Christmas  Prayer  James  Hilton 

Let  us  pray  to  God  (for)  an  Unconquerable  spirit  in  man 
Help  us  to  rebuild  the  world  for  more  splendid 
lives  than  ours;  add  wisdom  to  the  ardor  of  the  young, 
and  loving  kindness  to  the  musings  of  the  old;  make 
our  eyes  aware  of  things  that  are  too  gentle  to  pro- 
claim themselves;  give  us  emotion  far  beyond  the  fret 
of  nerves;  free  us  from  fear  of  our  own  brothers,  and 
from  the  triple  curse  of  greed,  intolerance  and  vain- 
glory. 


c 
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Lift  the  dark  cloud  of  war  from  our  future,  and  grant 
comfort  to  all  quiet,  kindly  folk  who  carry  peace  in 
their  hearts  amidst  the  stress  of  conflict;  strengthen 
them  also  to  endure  what  may  befall. 

Bring  down  the  tyrant,  befriend  the  victims  of  injus- 
tice and  equate  the  rewards  of  labor  nearer  to  the 
needs  of  men;  and  accustom  us  to  work,  not  for  the 
snatched  profit,  but  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the 
planned  destiny  of  mankind. 

Give  patience  to  those  who  wait  restlessly  for  this, 
and  hope  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  believe  that  it 
will  come;  and  fill  our  hearts  with  faith  in  a Kingdom 
of  Heaven  which  our  children’s  children  may  some  day 
find  on  earth. 

Recessional  Hymn  - ”0  Life  That  Maketh  All  Things  New” 

Benediction  and  Amen 

Postlude  in  E flat  D’Aubel 


0 Life  that  makest  all  things  new  - 
The  blooming  earth,  the  thoughts  of  men! 
Our  pilgrim  feet,  wet  with  thy  dew, 

In  gladness  hither  turn  again. 

From  hand  to  hand  the  greeting  flows, 

From  eye  to  eye  the  signals  run, 

From  heart  to  heart  the  bright  hope  glows; 
The  seekers  of  the  light  are  one. 

One  in  the  freedom  of  the  truth, 

One  in  the  joy  of  paths  untrod, 

One  in  the  soul's  perennial  youth, 

One  in  the  larger  thought  of  God; 

The  freer  step,  the  fuller  breath, 

The  wide  horizon’s  grander  view, 

The  sense  of  life  that  knows  no  death, 

The  Life  that  maketh  all  things  new.  Amen 


. 
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I.  A Service  for  Armistice  Day 

CHAPEL  SERVICE  Tuesday,  November  IS,  1935 

WE  TOO  SEEK  PEACE 

Prelude  - "Prelude  in  D Elat"  Chopin 

Processional  Hymn  - No.  283  - "God  of  Our  Fathers" 

Call  to  Worship 

God  of  the  nations,  hear  our  call; 

Thou,  who  art  Father  of  us  all, 

Show  us  our  part  in  thy  great  plan 
For  the  vast  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Confession  - 

"Victor  Hugo  looked  to  our  day  with  great  hope.  He 
wrote:  ’In  the  Twentieth  Century  war  will  be  dead,  the 

scaffold  will  be  dead,  frontier  boundaries  will  be  dead; 
man  will  live.  He  will  possess  something  higher  than  all 
those  - a great  country,  tne  whole  earth,  and  a great  hope, 
the  whole  heaven.’  This  was  Victor  Hugo’s  hope!  But  this 
longed-for  Twentieth  Century  brought  to  history  the  most 
terrible  conflict  of  all  time." 

Choir  Response  - "Who  Goes  There"  Part  I 

Prayer  of  Resolution  - (in  unison) 

"Dear  God 

Since  time  immemorial 

There  have  been  race  prejudices: 

And  since  time  immemorial 
We  have  heeded  the  dictates  of  ugly 
conventions; 

And  we,  the  Youth  of  the  world, 

Have  been  in  the  background. 

And  now  we  want  to  come  forward 
And  think  for  ourselves, 

And  rule  our  own  lives; 

And  we  feel  that  the  happiness  of  the  world 
Rests  on  the  shoulders  of  Youth." 


. 
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,fDear  God, 

Help  us,  the  Youth  of  the  world, 

To  bring  all  nations  together  in  peace; 

Help  us  to  meet  the  world  in  peace; 

Kelp  us  to  meet  the  world  as  brothers; 

Help  us  to  walk  in  the  open  sunshine  of  world 
friendship.”  Amen. 

Choir  Response  - ”Who  Goes  There?”  Second  Part 

The  Call  to  Action  - ”1914  - and  After”  James  Oppenheim 

A "Faith  Chapter”  of  Peace 

Anthem  - "Grant  Us  to  Do  with  Zeal”  Bach 

Story  - ”A  Creative  Peace  Builder”  Harold  Studley  Gray 

Solo  - "Grant  Us  the  Will”  Mason 

Prayer  (in  unison) 

”0  God,  unite  us  in  a vision  of  peace.  Give  a dream 
of  brotherhood  to  all  who  worship  thee.  Begin  with  our- 
selves - take  from  each  heart  the  enmity  and  strife  and 
give  it  the  humility  which  is  fitting  for  one  who  seeks  to 
be  a son  of  God.  Help  us  to  see  our  work  in  the  light 
of  eternity.  Help  us  as  a nation  so  to  control  our 
economic  life  that  the  pressure  for  profits  shall  not 
triumph  over  the  ideals  of  service.  Supplant  the  intol- 
erance of  nationalism  with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Give  us  the  courage  to  endure  persecution,  even  death,  for 
our  convictions  of  peace,  and  consecrate  our  living  powers 
to  the  bringing  of  peace  in  every  heart.  Praised  be  Thou, 

0 Lord,  Giver  of  Peace.”  Amen. 

Hymn  - No.  189  - "Those  Things  Shall  Be” 

Closing  Words  and  Choir  Amen 

Postlude  - "The  March  of  Fingall’s  Men”  Reinhold 


I 
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Seasonal  Services 


J.  A Service  of  Preparation  for  Christmas 

Christmas  Prayer 

"Let  Christmas  not  become  a thing 
Merely  of  merchants’  trafficking, 

Of  tinsel,  bell  and  holly  wreath 
And  surface  pleasure,  but  beneath 
The  childish  glamor  let  us  find 
Nourishment  for  soul  and  mind. 

Let  us  follow  finer  ways 
Through  our  teeming  human  maze, 

And  help  the  age  of  peace  to  come 
From  a dreamer’s  martyrdom." 

Madeline  Morse 

Prelude  - "Christmas  Carol"  Beaumont 

Processional  Hymn  - No.  250  - "It  Swells  Upon  the  Noonday 

Breeze" 

The  World-Wide  Spirit  of  Anticipation 

Poem  - "Everywhere,  Everywhere, 

Christmas  Tonight" 

Scripture  - "Unto  Us  a Child  is  Born 
Solo  - "The  Voice  in  the-  Wilderness" 

The  Artists*  and  Woodcarvers'  Expression 
Poem  - "Little  Brother  of  the  Universe" 

The  Fellowship  of  Former  Students 
Christmas  in  China 
Christmas  in  Bethlehem 


Phillips  Brooks 
Scott 


Miss  Lind 
Mrs.  Meyer 


Anthem  - "Nov/  Let  Every  Tongue  Adore  Thee" 


Bach 
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Christmas  Ceremonies  as  an  Outward  Symbol  of  an  Inner  Experi- 
ence 

Poem  - ’’Star  of  My  Heart"  Vachel 

Lindsay 


Hymn  - "0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  No.  330 
Closing  Words  and  Choir  Amen 

Postlude  - "March"  Reinecke 

(Leaders  and  choir  lead  the  way  out) 

Star  of  My  Heart 

"Except  the  Christ  be  born  again  tonight 
In  dreams  of  all  men,  saints  and  sons  of  shame, 

The  world  will  never  see  his  kingdom  bright. 

Star  of  all  hearts,  lead  onward  through  the  night 
Past  hills  of  pain  and  mountains  of  new  sin 
To  that  far  sky  where  mystic  births  begin, 

Where  dreaming  ears  the  angel-song  shall  win. 

Our  Christmas  shall  be  rare  at  dawning  there, 

And  each  shall  find  his  brother  fair 
Like  a little  child  within: 

All  hearts  of  the  earth  shall  find  new  birth 
And  wake,  no  more  to  sin." 

Vachel 

Lindsay 
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K.  A Christmas  Musical  Service 

Prelude  - "A  Rose  Breaks  Into  Bloom” 
"Traumerei”  (violin) 

"Silent  Wight”  (by  the  choir) 


Brahms 

Schumann 

Gruber 


Processional  Hymn  - Wo.  361  - ”Hark ! The  Herald  Angels” 


Opening  Sentences  - 

Leader:  Sing,  0 heavens;  and  be  joyful,  0 earth,  and 

break  forth  into  singing,  0 mountains:  for  the 

Lord  hath  comforted  his  people. 

People:  The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to 

give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  way 
of  peace. 

Leader:  Behold,  I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 

which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David,  a Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

All:  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 

good  will  toward  men. 


Solo  - ”0  Holy  Wight” 


Adam 


Poem  - "Christmas”  Parmenter 

Carols  - ”Lo,  Ho w a Rose”  Praetorius 

"Christmas  in  May”  Warmingham 

(words  and  music ) 

Prayer  (in  unison)  - 

"We  thank  Thee,  0 God,  for  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  and  for  the  fact  that  we,  even  today,  may 
seek  the  manger  and  find  there  a Savior.  We  follow 
him  today  for  what  he  became,  and  for  what  he  did. 

We  thank  Thee,  too,  that  Thou  didst  send  him  as  a 
humble,  helpless  child.  Thou  hast  made  him  to 
undergo  the  very  processes  of  life  which  we  go 
through,  and  Thou  hast  brought  him  to  suffering  and 
pain.  We  know  he  lived  as  we  live,  and  had  to  strug- 
gle toward  spiritual  achievement,  overcoming  all  that 
would  have  corrupted  him.  Because  he  was  so  like  us, 
and  so  understood  the  life  we  live,  we  cone  unto  him 
gladly  and  eagerly.  Grant,  0 God,  that  Jesus  may  be 
born  again  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we  may  dwell  in 
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his  spirit  throughout  our  lives,  for  his  sake,  Amen." 

Solo  - "Jesu  Bambino"  Yon 

(violin  obligato) 

Christmas  Meditation  Dr.  Marlatt 

Anthem  - "Through  the  Dark  the  Dreamers  Came"  Daniels 

"Through  the  dark  the  dreamers  came, 

Melchior,  Balthasar, 

Gaspar,  following  the  flame 
Of  a star. 

Via,  via, 

De  profundi s via! 

"But  the  way  did  not  seem 
Shadowy  or  long. 

It  was  brightened  by  a dream 
And  a song. 

Gloria!  Gloria! 

"It  was  worth  the  journeying 
To  the  weary  end; 

For  they  found  their  dream,  a King 
And  a friend. 

Maxima , Maxima , 

Gloria  Dei  Maxima!  Amen,  Amen. 

Earl  Marlatt 


Recessional  Hymn  - No.  360  - "Joy  to  the  World" 

Benediction  and  Amen 

Postlude  - "Break  Forth,  0 Beauteous  Light"  Bach 

if.  >jc  sfr:  >(C  5jc 

"There  is  a silence 
On  the  listening  earth  . . . 

Royal  folk  and  humble 
Wait  the  King’s  birth. 

Snow  in  the  meadow  - 

Snow  in  the  mart  - 

But  all  the  songs  of  Christmas 

Sing  through  my  heart!" 

Catherine  Parmenter 


- 
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L.  An  Early  Morning  Christmas  Service 

"Then,  let  every  heart  keep  its  Christmas 
within, 

Christ’s  pity  for  sorrow,  Christ's  hatred 
for  sin, 

Christ's  care  for  the  weakest,  Christ's 
courage  for  right, 

Christ's  dread  of  the  darkness,  Christ's 
love  of  the  light, 

Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  tonight!" 

As  the  guests  assemble,  in  the  Entrance  Hall  of  No.  20  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  let  them  wish  each  other  a happy  Christmas 
season. 

Guests  will  be  welcomed  by  Dean  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  and  Miss  Lois 
Nickerson,  President  of  the  Student  Senate. 

Christmas  greetings  as  given  in  other  lands  by  various 
students . 

Each  guest  receives  an  unlighted  candle. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  in  the  distance  Waits 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  Miss  Margaret  Scott 

"SIX  GREEN  SINGERS"  and  HANGING  OF  THE  GREENS 
Hostess  - Miss  Mary  Young 
Waits  - Marian  Fisher  Verina  Rogers 

Ruth  Flynn  Phoebe  Sill 

Ruth  Moore  Beulah  Stanton 


CHRISTMAS  CEREMONIAL  - "GOD  BLESS  THIS  HOUSE" 


The  Hall  and  School  prepare  to  receive  the  spirit  of 
the  Christ-Child.  The  guests’  candles  are  lighted 
by  the  Waits  from  the  Candle-Bearer,  Margaret  Dupzyk. 


CANDLELIGHT  PROCESSIONAL  Tu 
0 come,  all  ye  faithful, 
Joyful  and  triumphant, 

0 come  ye,  0 come  ye  to 
Bethlehem. 

Come  and  behold  him, 

Born  the  king  of  angels, 

0 come,  let  us  adore  him, 
Christ  the  Lord! 


tHE  CHAPEL  - All  singing. 
Sing,  choirs  of  angels, 
Sing  in  exultation, 
Sing,  all  ye  citizens  of 
heaven  above; 

Glory  to  God,  all  glory 
In  the  highest: 

0 come  let  us  adore  him, 
Christ  the  Lord! 


. ' 
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In  the  Chapel 

FINALE  of  the  CEREMONIAL  - "GOD  BLESS  THIS  HOUSE" 

HYMN  - No.  330  - "0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" 
(First  three  stanzas) 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW  AND  LUKE 

Dean  Meyer 

STORY  - "IN  CLEAN  HAY" 

Told  by  Mrs.  Marie  Cole  Powell 

PRAYER  HYMN 

"0  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem, 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 

Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in; 

Be  born  in  us  today. 

7/e  hear  the  Christmas  angels 
The  great,  glad  tidings  tell; 

0 come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 

Our  Lord,  Emmanuel!" 

BENEDICTION 

RECESSIONAL  of  the  people  - Christmas  Carols  by 
7/aits  and  Choir 


Eric  Kelly 


Phillips  Brooks 





" - 
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An  Inter-Faith  Service 

M.  "In  Many  Ships  We  Seek  Our  Spirit  Land." 

Prelude  - "Song  Without  Words,  No.  1"  Mendelssohn 

Processional  Hymn  - 272  - "God  of  the  Nations" 

(To  the  tune  of  283) 


Call  to  Worship  - 

Thou  God,  whose  living  voice  was  heard 
In  psalmist’s  song  and  prophet’s  word, 

Eternal  God,  who  blessed  our  sires, 

When  here  they  lit  their  altar  fires, 

This  temple  make  an  ark  of  grace, 

Where  we  may  meet  thee  face  to  face; 

This  shrine  an  altar  fair  and  tall, 

Whence  sounds  the  thunder  of  thy  call. 

Response  - 

(sung  by  choir  and  congregation) 

Alleluia!  Alleluia .’  Alleluia! 

Thy  grace  impart!  in  time  to  be 
Shall  one  great  temple  rise  to  thee  - 
Thy  church  our  broad  humanity.  Alleluia! 

White  flowers  of  love  its  walls  shall  climb, 

Soft  bells  of  peace  shall  ring  its  chime, 

Its  days  shall  all  be  holy  time.  Alleluia! 
Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

Responsive  Reading  - "A  Modern  Psalm" 

Leader:  They  have  burned  to  thee  many  tapers  in  many  temples 

Response:  I BURN  TO  THEE  THE  TAPER  OF  MY  HEART . 

Leader:  They  have  sought  thee  at  many  altars,  they  have  car- 

ried lights  to  find  thee. 

Response:  I FIND  THEE  IN  THE  WHITE  FIRE  OF  MY  HEART. 

Leader:  They  have  gone  forth  restlessly,  forging  many  shapes 

images  where  they  seek  thee,  idols  of  deed  and 
thought : 

Response:  THOU  ART  TEE  FIRE  OF  MY  DEEDS;  THOU  ART  THE  WHITE 

FLAME  OF  MY  DREAMS . 

ALL:  FOREVER  COME  WHERE  WITH  THEE,  ON  THE  ALTAR  OF  LIFE 

SHALL  STILL  BURN  THE  WHITE  FIRE  OF  MY  HEART. 


— * ' 
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Anthem  - "The  Heavens  Resound"  Beethoven 

Our  Heritage  from  Judaism:  Isaiah’s  Dream  of  Peace 

Isaiah  2:2-4 

Solo  - "How  Beautiful  upon  the  Mountains"  Harker 

Our  Heritage  from  Christianity:  J'ohn’s  Dream  of  the  City  of 

God  Revelation  21:1-5 

Choir  Response  - "I  Saw  the  City  of  the  Lord"  Martin 

Our  Covenant  (to  be  read  in  unison) 

"From  our  widely  scattered  and  distant  homes  we  come  to 
this  our  house  of  fellowship  and  aspiration.  Bound  by  a com- 
mon purpose  and  a common  problem  we  unite  in  mutual  aid. 

Free  from  every  untruth,  however  delightful,  we 'would  search 
and  find  life's  meaning  and  its  glory.  We  come  to  clarify 
our  ideals,  to  re-devote  ourselves  to  the  best  we  know,  to 
recall  our  covenants  with  ourselves  and  others,  and  to  set 
ourselves  anew  to  the  task  of  living.  May  the  comradeship 
of  kindred  souls  assist  us,  the  knowledge  that  others  share 
our  hopes,  our  difficulties,  and  our  failures,  encourage  us. 
This  is  our  covenant,  to  dwell  together  in  peace,  to  seek  the 
truth  in  love,  and  to  help  one  another." 

Prayer  (in  unison) 

"Almighty  Father,  we,  who  are  members  of  different  races 
and  faiths,  desire  together  to  worship  thy  holy  name  in  fel- 
lowship with  each  other.  Thou  art  our  Father,  and  we  are 
thy  children;  show  us  that  our  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations 
are  one.  Forgive,  0 God,  the  envies,  suspicions  and  misunder- 
standings which  have  blinded  our  eyes  and  thrust  us  asunder. 
Purify  our  hearts,  and  teach  us  to  walk  together  in  the  laws 
of  thy  commandments  and  in  the  ways  of  human  friendship. 

"Help  us,  0 God,  to  give  honor  where  honor  is  due,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  or  creed,  following  what  our  inmost 
heart  tells  us  to  be  thy  will.  Deepen  our  respect  for  un- 
likeness and  our  eagerness  to  understand  one  another,  that,  in 
a higher  unity  of  the  Spirit,  we  may  transcend  our  differences. 
Gladly  may  we  share  thy  best  gifts,  working  together  to  build 
thy  City  upon  earth,  we  ask  in  thy  holy  name.  Amen." 


' 
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Hymn  - £61  - "Gather  Us  In,  Thou  Love  that  Fillest 
Benediction  and  Three-fold  Amen 
Postlude  - "Little  Prelude,  No.  11" 


All" 

Bach 
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Services  Which  Stress  Vocational  Interests 


N.  Social  Service 

Prelude  - "Berceuse”  Kjerulf 

Processional  Hymn  - No.  235 

"The  Voice  of  God  Is  Calling" 


Opening  Sentences 
Invocation 

Lord’s  Prayer  (all  uniting) 

Hymn  (standing)  "Old  Hundred" 

"Be  Thou,  0 God,  exalted  high, 

And  as  Thy  glory  fills  the  sky, 

So  let  it  be  on  earth  displayed 
Till  Thou  art  here,  as  there,  obeyed." 

Responsive  Reading  (standing) 

Leader:  He  that  turneth  from  the  road  to  rescue  another, 

Turneth  toward  his  goal: 

Response:  He  shall  arrive  in  due  time  by  the  foot-path  of 

mercy, 

God  will  be  his  guide. 

Leader:  He  that  taketh  up  the  burden  of  the  fainting, 

Lighteneth  his  own  load: 

Response:  The  Almighty  will  put  his  arms  underneath  him, 

He  shall  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

Leader:  He  that  speaketh  comfortable  words  to  mourners, 

Healeth  his  own  hurt. 

Response:  In  times  of  grief  they  will  return  to  remembrance, 

God  will  use  them  for  balm. 
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Leader:  He  that  careth  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 

Watcheth  not  alone : 

Response:  There  are  three  in  the  darkness  together, 

And  the  third  is  the  Lord. 

Anthem:  "Worship"  Shaw 

Religious  Motivation  in  Social  Work 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Zahniser 


Prayer 

RECESSIONAL  HYMN  "Missionary  Chant" 

Go  forth  to  life,  0 child  of  earth! 

Still  mindful  of  thy  heav’nly  birth: 

Thou  art  not  here  for  ease,  or  sin, 

But  manhood’s  noble  crown  to  win. 

Tho’  passion's  fires  are  in  thy  soul, 

Thy  spirit  can  their  flames  control; 

Tho’  tempters  strong  beset  thy  way, 

Thy  spirit  is  more  strong  than  they. 

Go  on  from  innocence  of  youth, 

To  manly  pureness,  manly  truth; 

God’s  angels  still  are  near  to  save, 

And  God  himself  doth  help  the  brave. 

Then  forth  to  life,  0 child  of  earth! 

Be  worthy  of  thy  heav’nly  birth! 

For  noble  service  thou  art  here; 

Thy  brothers  help,  thy  God  revere! 

Amen . 


Benediction  and  Choir  Amen 

Postlude  - "March"  Reinhold 


0.  The  Teaching  of  Religion 
Prelude  - "Adagio"  from  Sonata  in  D 


Galuppi 
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Processional  Hymn  - No.  21  (Verses  1,  3,  4) 

Call  to  Worship 

Responsive  Reading  - Selection  jf39,  p.  388  of  Hymnal 

Hymn  - Tune : "Waltham” 

Dear  school,  we  give  our  hearts  to  thee; 

We  pledge  our  lives  to  thy  great  plan, 

And  go  forth  in  thy  name  to  teach 
The  love  of  God,  the  love  of  man. 

Great  mother  of  the  human  heart, 

Great  teacher  of  all  heavenly  lore, 

The  vision  that  did  stablish  thee 
Did  stablish  thy  great  church  of  yore. 

That  still  small  voice  who  by  thy  priest 
Within  the  whirlwind’s  heart  was  heard 
Comes  through  the  ages  unto  us 
And  dwells  with  us,  the  Living  Word. 

Be  ours  to  nurture  and  increase 
The  need  of  wisdom  thou  hast  lent; 

So,  to  the  heavenly  vision,  may 
We  be,  like  Paul,  obedient  I 

Prayer 

Anthem  - "The  Heavens  Resound"  Beethoven 

Talks  - 

Living  Teachers 

Effective  Teaching 

What  we  Hope  to  do  as  Teachers 

Solo  - "My  Task"  Ashford 

Litany  of  Consecration  - 

Leader  - In  quietness  let  us  join  in  our  service  of  consecra- 
tion to  the  unfinished  tasks  of  today.  We  have  not 
been  sent  into  a finished  wrorld  to  enjoy  it,  but 
into  an  unfinished  world  to  complete  it. 


- 
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All  - To  my  share  in  its  completion,  Lord,  I hereby  dedicate 
myself . 

Leader  - The  world  does  not  o we  you  a living,  but  you  owe 
the  world  a life. 

All  - To  the  world  and  its  manifold  needs  I dedicate  this 
life  of  mine,  0 Lord. 

Leader  - It  requires  more  courage  to  meet  the  daily  tasks  of 
a dull  life  than  to  rise  for  a moment  to  a great  oc- 
casion . 

All  - I pledge  myself  to  live  courageously  at  all  times,  0 
Lord. 

Leader  - He  is  greatest  who  invests  his  life  most  completely 
in  the  lives  of  others. 

All  - We  pledge  ourselves,  0 Lord,  to  lives  of  consecration 
and  of  service  to  our  fellowmen.  Amen 

Recessional  Hymn  - No.  223  (Verses  1,  2,  4,  5) 


. 
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Services  of  Meditation  and  Silence. 


P.  A Thanksgiving  Service  of  Meditation 


Prelude Nocturne Chopin 

Call  to  Worship 

Thou  that  hast  given  so  much  to  me, 

Give  me  one  thing  more...  a grateful  heart; 

Not  thankful,  when  it  pleaseth  me, 

As  if  Thy  blessings  had  spare  days; 

But  such  a heart,  whose  pulse  may  be 
Thy  praise. 

George  Herbert 

Hymn  No.  25... 0 Lord  All  Glorious 

(To  tune  "Duke  Street" ... .No . 116) 

Collect  (In  unison) 

0 God,  who  hast  made  the  earth  so  fair,  and 
written  Thy  glory  in  the  heavens,  help  us  inwardly 
to  respond  to  all  that  is  outwardly  true  and 
beautiful,  so  that,  as  we  pass  through  things 
temporal,  we  may  have  vision  of  things  eternal, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Grateful  for  Our  Heritage  of  the  Past 

In  Praise  of  Famous  Men Eccl.  XLIV.  , 1-10  , 14 


A Thanksgiving  for  the  Heroes  of  the  Past 

From  "The  Kingdom,  the  Power  and  the  Glory" 

Grateful  For  the  Mercies  of  the  Present 

Poem.... What  Art  Thou  Saying,  Lord  to  Me?  

Gene  H.  Osborne 


A Te  Deum  of  the  Commonplace 


John  Oxenham 
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Musical  Meditation....  To  A Wild  Rose  McDowell 

Prayer  (In  unison) Rauschenbusch 


0 God,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  universe, 
our  great  home;  for  its  vastness  and  its  riches, 
and  for  the  manifoldness  of  the  life  which  teems 
upon  it  and  of  which  we  are  a ^art.  We  praise 
Thee  for  the  arching  sky  and  the  blessed  winds , 
for  the  driving  clouds  and  the  constellations 
on  high.  We  praise  Thee  for  our  senses  by  which 
we  can  see  the  splendor  of  the  morning,  and  hear 
the  jubilant  songs  of  love;  and  smell  the  breath 
of  the  springtime.  Grant  us,  we  pray  Thee,  a 
heart  wide  open  to  all  this  joy  and  beauty,  and 
save  our  souls  from  being  so  steeped  in  care  or 
so  darkened  by  passion  that  we  pass  heedless 
and  unseeing  when  even  the  thornbush  by  the 
wayside  is  aflame  with  the  glory  of  God.  Amen. 

Poem The  Better  Prayer.  ..  .Robert  Davis 


Solo 


Thanksgiving 


Grateful  For  the  Opportunities  of  the  Future 

Thanks  For  New  Opportunities Hoyland 

Prayer 

Hymn  No.  154... I Thank  Thee  That  Howe’er  We  Climb 
Benediction 


Postlude 


Pomp  and  Circumstance 


Elgar 
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Q.  I Am  Aware. 

"Moments  of  awareness  are  august  and  one  tries 
to  meet  them  reverently" 

The  Invitation  to  Meditation: 

Hymn  No.  12  --  Seek  Not  Afar  For  Beauty  (to  the  tune 

of  No . 11 ) 

Meditation:  Aware  that  we  are  one  with  the  universe. 

"I  am  a part  of  all  you  see 
In  Nature . " 

Hymn  No.  51.  — This  Is  My  Father’s  World  (verses  1 and  8) 

Meditation:  Aware  of  the  significance  of  daily  life. 

"I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith  the  lord." 

Prayer  (In  Unison) 

"0  God,  we  thank  thee  for  this  universe,  our 
great  home;  for  its  vastness  and  its  riches, 
and  for  the  manifoldness  of  the  life  which 
teems  upon  it  and  of  which  we  are  Dart.  We 
praise  thee  for  the  arching  sky  and  the 
blessed  winds,  for  the  driving  clouds  and 
the  constellations  on  high.  We  praise  thee 
for  the  salt  sea  and  the  running  water,  for 
the  everlasting  hills,  for  the  trees,  and 
for  the  grass  under  our  feet,  'e  thank  thee 
for  our  senses  by  which  we  can  see  the  splendor 
of  the  morning,  and  hear  the  jubilant  songs  of 
love,  and  smell  the  breath  of  the  springtime. 

Grant  us,  we  pray  thee,  a heart  wide  open  to 
all  this  joy  and  beauty,  and  save  our  souls 
from  being  so  steeoed  in  care  or  so  darkened 
by  passion  that  we  pass  heedless  and  unseeing 
when  even  the  thorn-bush  by  the  wayside  is 
aflame  with  the  glory  of  God."  Amen 


Meditation:  Aware  of  the  intrinsic  fineness  of  other 

personalities . 

"Who  art  Thou  0 Spirit  of  Man? 

Thou  art  the  Child  of  the  Infinite , 
in  thy  nostrils  is  the  breath  of  God." 
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Meditation 


Meditation 


Hymn : No . 


Av/are  of  social  injustices  and  of  the 
unfinished  tasks  of  Christianity 
"I  sit  and  look  out  upon  all  the 
sorrows  of  the  world.'’ 

Aware  of  Power  - to  identify  ourselves  with 
goodness  and  to  cooperate  with  God  in 
making  of  a better  world. 

’’The  spirit  himself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  children 
of  God;  and  if  children,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ . " 

99  — Spirit  of  God,  Descend  Upon  My  Heart. 
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Services  In  Which  the  Experience  of  Worship  Is  Interpreted 

Through  Biography. 


R.  Music  and  A Reverence  7or  Life 


A service  of  worship  whose  meaning  is 
interpreted  by  the  life  of  Albert  * * 
Schweitzer  and  the  music  of  John  * * * 
Sebastian  Bach  *******  ^ * * * 


”...  From  the  services  in  which  I 
joined  as  a child  I have  taken  with  me 
into  life  a feeling  for  what  is  solemn, 
and  a need  for  quiet  and  self-recollec- 
tion, without  which  I cannot  realize 
the  meaning  of  my  life." 

- Schweitzer 


PRELUDE  "E  Flat  Minor"  Bach 

PROCESSIONAL  HYMN  #64  "The  Stars  They  Sing 

Together"  Bach 

People  will  rise  as  choir  enters 

OPENING  SENTENCES 

A LITANY  OF  PRAISE  (The  response  is  to  be  given 
after  each  expression  by  the  leader) 

L.  Let  us  praise  God  for  the  gift  of  wonder  and 
the  joy  of  discovery:  for  the  everlasting  fresh- 
ness of  experience:  for  the  newness  of  life  each 

day  as  we  grow  older.  - 

P.  WE  THANK  THEE,  0 GOD. 

L.  For  the  fireside  and  the  intimate  talks  of  friend- 
ship: for  the  little  traditions  and  customs  of  the 

home:  for  meals  eaten  together  in  fellowship:  and 

for  all  the  sanctities  of  family  life.  - 

For  the  beech  trees  in  spring  and  the  fruit  blossoms: 
for  the  smell  of  the  country  after  rain:  for  the 
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green  grass  and  the  flowers:  for  cloud  and  sun  and 

hills  and  mountain  streams.  - 

For  all  pure  comedy  and  laughter:  for  the  gift  of 

humour  and  gaiety  of  heart.  - 

For  all  the  Lord’s  merry-men,  who  have  consecrated 
mirth  with  the  love  of  Christ.  - 

For  all  singers  and  musicians:  for  all  who  work: 

in  form  and  colour  to  increase  the  joy  of  life.  - 

For  poets  and  craftsmen:  for  all  who  rejoice  in 

their  work  and  make  things  well.  - 

For  all  these  thy  sacraments  of  beauty  and  joy  - 

R.  WE  THANK  THEE,  OUR  LORD  AND  OUR  GOD. 

STORY  INTERPRETATION  - Schweitzer  the  Musician 

Silent  Meditation  - VIOLIN  SOLO  - 

"Air  on  G String”  Bach 

PRATER 

PRAYER  RESPONSE  - "Grant  Us  to  Do  With  Zeal 

Bach 

STORY  INTERPRETATION  - Schweitzer,  the  Bringer 
of  New  Life 

HYMN  "To  Thee,  Eternal  Soul,  Be  Praise" 

#111  Bach 

BENEDICTION  and  MUSICAL  AMEN 


POSTLUDE  "Chorale" 


Bach 
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S.  A Service  of  Worship  In  Which  We  Follow  the  Pilgrimage 

of  One  Soul. 


"I  remember  running  over  the  hills 
just  at  dawn  one  summer  morning.  Some- 
thing born  of  the  lovely  hour,  a happy 
mood,  and  the  unfolding  aspirations  of 
a child’s  soul  seemed  to  bring  me  very 
near  to  God;  and  in  the  hush  of  that 
morning  hour  I always  felt  that  I ’got 
religion,’  as  the  phrase  goes.  A new 
and  vital  sense  of  His  presence  came  to 
me  then,  never  to  change  through  forty 
years  of  life’s  vicissitudes,  but  to 
grow  stronger  for  the  sharp  discipline 
of  poverty  and  pain,  sorrow  and  success.” 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 


A SOUL’S  PILGRIMAGE 


Prelude  - ’’Songs  Without  Words”  Nos.  9 and  25 

Mendelssohn 


Processional  Hymn  - No.  116  - 

”0  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand” 

Episode  I THE  PILGRIM  STARTS  ON  HER  JOURNEY 
’’Through  Nature  to  Nature's  God” 

Hymn  - No.  55  - ”God  of  the  Earth,  the  Sky,  the  Sea” 

Samuel  Longfellow 

Episode  II  THE  PILGRIM  MEETS  AP0LLY0N 

”Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  play  ’’Pilgrim’s 
Progress  when  you  were  little  things0” 

"What  fun  it  was,  especially  fighting  Apollyon,” 
said  Jo. 


Reading  - ’’Self-Reliance” 


Ralnh  7/aldo  Emerson 
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Anthem  - "As  Torrents  in  Summer" 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

As  torrents  in  summer, 

Half  dried  in  their  channels, 

Suddenly  rise,  though  the  sky  is 
still  cloudless, 

For  rain  has  been  falling 
Far  off  at  their  fountains; 

So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o’ erf lowing, 

And  they  that  behold  it  marvel 
and  know  not 

That  God  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining! 

Episode  III  THE  PILGRIM  IS  INVINCIBLE 

"Be  thou  my  guide  until  I find, 

Led  by  a tender  hand, 

Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself 

And  dare  to  take  command." 

Poem  - "My  Prayer"  Louis  M.  Alcott 

(From  her  Diary) 

Response  - Choir 

Episode  IV  THE  RELIGION  OF  A PILGRIM 

"To  smooth  the  rough  and  thorny  way 
Where  other  feet  begin  to  tread; 

To  feed  some  hungry  soul  each  day 
With  sympathy’s  sustaining  bread, 

So  beautiful  such  pleasures  show, 

I long  to  make  them  mine ; 

To  love  and  labor  and  to  know 
The  joy  such  living  makes  divine." 

Hymn  - No.  169  - "He  Who  Would  Valiant  Be"  John  Bunyan 

Benediction 

Three-Fold  Amen 


Postlude 


"Little  Prelude  in  C” 


Bach 
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Services  Which  Include  Dramatic  Material 


T.  A Pre-Easter  Service  - A Service  of  Discinleship 
PRELUDE 


PROCESSIONAL  No.  75  - 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord,  Thy  Disciples" 

People  will  rise  as  choir  enters 
THE  VISION  - The  Indwelling  God 
THE  CONFESSION 

"0  Lord  of  Love,  Compassionate"  Brahms 

The  Choir 

THE  WORDS  OF  ABSOLUTION 
The  Words  of  Jesus 

A PRAYER  OF  RENEWAL  (In  unison) 

"0  God , Thou  hast  found  us , and  not  we 
Thee.  At  times  we  but  dimly  discern  Thee; 
the  dismal  mists  of  earth  obscure  Thy  glory. 
Yet  in  other  and  more  blessed  moments,  Thou 
dost  rise  upon  our  souls  , and  we  know  Thee 
as  the  Light  of  all  our  seeing,  the  Life 
of  all  that  is  not  dead  within  us,  the 
Bringer  of  health  an 4 cure , the  revealer  of 
peace  and  truth.  We  will  not  doubt  our 
better  moments,  for  in  them  Thou  dost  soeak 
to  us.  We  rejoice  that  Thou  hsst  created 
us  in  Thine  image.  Thy  love  has  stirred  us 
into  being,  has  endowed  us  with  spiritual 
substance.  In  the  intellect,  whose  thoughts 
?/ander  through  eternity;  in  the  conscience 
that  bears  witness  to  Thy  eternal  right- 
eousness; in  the  affections  that  make  life 
sweet,  and  reach  forth  to  Thee,  0 Lover 
of  Mankind  - in  these,  we  are  made  heirs 
to  the  riches  of  Thy  grace.”  Amen. 

-Samuel  McComb 
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CONVERSATION  - The  Tears  of  a Man 

from  "It  Came  to  Pass"  by  Arthur  T- oulton 

HYMN  RESPONSE  - "Are  Ye  Able" 

Two  stanzas  solo,  with  refrains  by 
neople : 

"Lord  , we  are  able , 

Our  spirits  are  thine. 

Remold  them,  make  us, 

Like  thee,  divine. 

Thy  guiding  radiance 
Above  us  shall  be 
A beacon  to  God , 

To  love  and  loyalty.  -Earl  Marlatt 


BENEDICTION  and  CHOIR  AMEN 
POSTLUDE 

See  also  Services  D and  L 
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Services  Which  Feature  Music 
U.  A Service  In  Which  We  Worship  Through  Music 


”Faith  comes  when  music  stirs  us,  and  the 

chords 

Moving  on  some  grand  climax  shake  our 

souls 

With  influx  new  that  makes  new  energies.” 

From  "A  Minor  Prophet”  by 
George  Eliot. 


Prelude Andante  in  G (Sonata  No.  1)  f^ozart 

Processional  Hymn No.  18,  Holy,  Holy,  T-Toly 

and  Descant 

Opening  Sentences 

Bless  the  Lord,  0 my  soul; 

And  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his 
holy  name. 

0 sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song; 

For  he  hath  done  marvelous  things; 

Bless  the  Lord,  0 my  soul! 

Anthem  Bless  the  Lord  Ivanof 

Responsive  Reading 

Leader:  0 Music  Master  of  the  universe,  playing 

across  souls  that  cry  forth  in  major 
chords  of  mastery  at  thy  firm  stroke, 
or  that  sing  amid  the  world fs  discordant 
sounds  at  thy  touch. 

Response:  Speak  thou  melodiously  through  our 

aspirations  at  this  hour. 

Leader:  When  the  voices  of  the  crowd  grow  harsh 

and  terrifying  and  the  whirr  of  the  wheels 
of  trade  drowns  out  the  promptings  of  the 
voice  within. 
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Response:  Then  teach  us  to  tune  our  throbMng 

spirits  to  the  harmony  of  thy  un- 
measured love. 

Leader:  Touch  our  inward  ear  to  hear  thy  songs 

in  the  night  time. 

Response:  To  know  thee  in  the  singing  silence 

of  our  souls. 

(Adapted  from  ’’The  Ministry  of  Music,” 
by  Griswold  Williams,  in  "Antiphonal 
Readings  For  Free  Worship”) 

Duet  - The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is  - Shelley 

Prayer 

Solo  - Ave  Maria  Schubert 

Meditation  - - ”1  hear  a sky-born  music  still.” 

Anthem  - - ’’With  a Voice  of  Singing”  - Shaw 
Recessional  Hymn  -No.  17  "Bring,  0 Morn,  Thy  Music” 
Benediction 
Choir  Amen 

Postlude  - Festival  March  Merkol 


See  also  Services  K.  and  R. 
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Services  Which  Stimulate  Thinking 

V.  Gan  We  Be  Grateful  in  the  Year  1932? 

Hymn:  No.  22  - Spirit  of  Life.  (First  two  stanzas) 

Call  to  7/orship:  (All  seated) 

Unison  Prayer:  Lord,  hear  our  call  to  thee  for  clearer 

understanding,  for  honesty  of  thought 
and  for  the  dynamic  to  act.  With  our 
hearts  and  minds  unbarred,  we  turn  to 
thee,  0 Giver  of  Life,  for  guidance  in 
this  hour.  Amen. 

Thanksgiving  in  the  Year  1932. 

Responsive  Service: 

0 Son  of  Man 

By  thy  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 

Response:  Remove  from  us  all  prejudice. 

By  thy  teaching  on  the  Mount, 

Teach  us  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness . 

By  thy  parables  about  riches, 

Help  us  to  distribute. 

By  thy  v/ords  to  the  oharisees, 

Give  us  courage  to  rebuke  the  wrong  in 
high  places. 

By  thy  washing  the  disciples’  feet, 

Teach  us  to  serve  others. 

By  thy  prayer  on  the  Cross  , 

Teach  us  to  love  our  enemies. 

By  thy  Cross  and  Passion 

Help  us  to  suffer  for  the  truth’s  sake. 

By  thy  presence  with  us  always 

Keep  us  faithful  to  thy  law  of  love. 

By  thy  prayer  that  thou  has  given  us 

Help  us  to  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

By  thy  life  and  teaching 

Make  us  to  love  God  before  all  things. 

By  thy  life  and  teaching 

Make  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself. 

Hymn  Response:  No.  60  - Where  Cross  the  Crowded  Ways  of 

Life  (last  two  stanzas) 

A Litany  For  a Time  of  Distress:  (The  litany  is  omitted  be- 

cause of  its  length.) 
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Hymn  No.  230  - Christian,  Rise  and  Act  Thy  Creed. 

Services  Which  Are  Ritualistic  or  Semi-Ritualistic 
See  Services  A,  H,  M,  T,  and  others 

Services  Under  Group  Leadershin 
See  Services  J and  0. 

Services  Whi ch  Use  the  Story  Element 

\ 

See  Services  ?,  L,  and  S. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


The  title  of  this  paper  suggests  the  general  point  of 
view  of  the  thesis,  that  worship  is,  first  of  all,  an  experi 
ence.  During  this  experience,  which  we  call  "worship"  the 
worshiper  enters  into  a relationship  with  God  through  which 
something  happens  to  him  so  that  he  emerges  from  the  experi- 
ence with  energy  released  for  living  as  a child  of  God. 

Because  worship  is,  first  of  all,  an  inner  experience, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  vital  and  dynamic,  it  must  minister 
to  the  individual  needs  of  the  worshiper  as  it  will  be  con- 
ditioned also  by  these  individual  needs. 

For  this  reason,  although  there  are  certain  universal 
aspects  of  the  experience  of  worship,  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
perience among  college  students  will  have  distinct  character 
istics  which  will  differentiate  it  somewhat  from  its  forms 
of  expression  among  other  groups.  Furthermore,  the  worship 
needs  of  college  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  into 
the  professions  of  religious  education  or  of  social  service, 
will  be  different  from  those  of  other  groups. 

The  introduction  presented  a brief  picture  of  the  col- 
lege student  in  our  present-day  changing  civilization.  It 
pointed  out  some  of  the  effects  of  this  changing  civiliza- 
tion upon  him. 

The  problem  of  the  paper  was  delimited  by  several  fac- 
tors. First  of  all,  since  the  two  fields  of  corporate  and 
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of  private  worship,  though  intimately  related,  each  present 
such  a scope  of  research,  the  problem  was  confined  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  experience  of  corporate  worship  among  col- 
lege students,  and  more  especially  to  the  expression  of  cor- 
porate worship  as  found  in  the  chapel  service. 

Since  college  students  in  professional  schools  have  cer- 
tain interests  and  problems  which  differentiate  them  from 
other  students,  and  since  the  experience  of  worship  among 
students  in  training  in  religious  education  and  social  serv- 
ice has  some  unique  aspects  which  have  not  been  as  yet  in- 
vestigated to  any  great  extent,  this  paper  was  limited  to  a 
special  study  of  worship  in  this  special  group. 

The  problem,  as  finally  stated,  was: 

1.  To  determine  to  what  extent  the  experience  of  wor- 
ship is  essential  for  fruitful  living  in  the  world 
today. 

2.  To  discover  what  are  some  of  the  vital  needs  and 
interests  of  college  students  who  are  preparing  for 
religious  and  social  work. 

3.  To  discover  what  part  the  experience  of  worship  may 
play  in  ministering  to  these  needs. 

4.  To  set  up  objectives  for  adequate  experiences  of 
corporate  worship  for  these  students. 

5.  To  suggest  some  forms  of  corporate  worship  and  some 
materials  of  worship  adequate  for  the  realization 
of  these  objectives. 

In  chapter  I an  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  needs 
of  students.  This  was  done  by  first  examining  the  situation 


on  the  college  campus.  This  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  social  and  religious 
backgrounds  of  students  in  the  same  college  group.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  leaders  of  worship  would  have  to  recognize 
these  differing  backgrounds  if  college  worship  was  to  be  vi- 
tal and  meet  their  real  needs. 

The  personal  problems  of  students  which  arise  out  of 
academic  conditions  and  the  general  aspects  of  student  life 
on  the  campus  were  also  considered  as  factors  in  condition- 
ing the  responses  of  students  to  corporate  worship. 

This  led  to  some  consideration  of  the  attitudes  of  col- 
lege students  toward  worship,  in  which  both  faculty  and  stu- 
dents ’ opinions  were  examined.  It  was  seen  that  while  the 
situation  seems  discouraging  on  many  college  campuses,  yet 
certain  students’  groups,  themselves,  such  as  the  Student 
Christian  Movement,  recognize  the  basic  need  for  richer  ex- 
periences of  worship  and  that  one  might  expect  the  attitude 
toward  worship  to  be  more  open-mindedly  receptive  among  stu- 
dents in  training  for  religious  work  or  those  who,  in  their 
preparation  for  social  service  have  chosen  a school  that 
features  the  importance  of  religious  motivation  for  social 
service . 

Although  students  in  a professional  school  of  religious 
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and  social  work  share  many  of  the  elements  in  the  backgrounds 
of  all  students,  yet  the  situation  in  such  a professional 
school  varies  somewhat  due  to  the  dominant  interests  and 
the  controlling  purposes  and  the  ultimate  goals  of  these 
students.  Out  of  this  examination  of  the  situation  in  the 
religious  and  social  service  college,  it  was  seen  that  wor- 
ship should  minister  to  three  types  of  needs,  those  in  the 
field  of  personal  problems,  those  which  arise  out  of  the 
vital  interests  of  students  and  those  which  are  expressed 
through  the  social  challenges  in  the  present  world  situa- 
tion. 

Chapter  II  discussed  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  wor- 
ship as  a basis  for  determining  the  objectives  of  corporate 
worship  for  students.  The  relationship  of  worship  both  to 
the  development  of  personality  and  to  its  social  expression 
in  the  life  of  today  was  examined.  It  was  seen  that  both 
writers  upon  worship  as  well  as  psychologists  agree  that 
worship  may  be  an  important  factor  in  aiding  individuals 
to  develop  personalities  that  are  mentally  wholesome,  thor- 
oughly integrated  and  creative  in  their  attack  upon  life. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  those  who  are  in  training  to 
become  leaders  of  youth  must  feel,  from  their  own  personal 
religious  experience,  that  God  is  working  his  purposes  out 
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and  that  they  can  co-operate  with  him  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  divine  plan.  Worship,  it  seems,  can  help  to  secure  for 
the  individual  this  sense  of  a fellowship  with  God. 

In  chapter  III,  objectives  for  an  adequate  program  of 
worship  for  these  college  students  in  professional  schools 
of  religious  and  social  work  were  set  up.  These  objectives 
fall  into  two  classes,  those  which  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
worship  and  those  which  relate  to  its  practice.  In  the  case 
of  each  objective  its  meaning  in  the  life  of  this  special 
group  of  students  under  consideration  was  discussed.  It 
was  seen  that  worship  should  concern  itself  with  making  God 
real  to  the  student,  with  helping  him  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  in  providing  an  incentive  for  social  action,  with 
renewing  his  zest  for  life  and  for  his  profession  and  with 
strengthening  his  feeling  of  fellowship  with  other  groups. 

In  the  practice  of  worship,  some  of  the  desired  outcomes 
are  cultivating  a growing  experience  of  worship,  providing 
patterns  of  worship,  challenging  the  interest  of  students 
through  the  use  of  a variety  of  worship  forms  and  materials, 
including  the  best  in  the  religious  heritage  of  the  race 
from  the  past,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  new  materials 
which  express  the  aspirations  of  students  in  the  world  today. 
The  attempt  must  be  made  to  secure  the  participation  in 
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corporate  worship  by  every  student  in  the  group  and  the 
standards  of  this  corporate  worship  must  be  kept  high,  on 
a level  with  the  academic  standards  of  the  college  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  highest  standards  of  worship  with  which 
the  students  are  familiar  in  their  own  religious  affiliations 
Chapter  IV  dealt  with  the  types  of  chapel  services 
classified  as  to  content,  form  and  the  materials  receiving 
the  major  emphasis.  The  reactions  of  students  in  a school 
of  religious  and  social  work  to  these  various  types  of  serv- 
ices was  tabulated  and  examined.  Also  the  different  types 
were  illustrated  by  references  to  chapel  services  which  are 
found  in  chapter  V.  It  was  seen  how  services  of  affirmation, 
of  appreciation,  of  challenge  and  of  the  various  other  types 
could  meet  the  need  of  certain  of  the  specific  objectives  as 
stated  in  chapter  III.  The  need  of  variety  in  form  was 
pointed  out,  this  variety  to  express  itself  in  orders  of 
service  varying  all  the  way  from  those  of  a strictly  ritual- 
istic type  to  those  of  a very  informal  character  or  those 
given  over  largely  to  silent  meditation. 

in  conclusion,  the  needs  01  students  w ho  are  preparing 
themselves  for  leadership  in  either  the  field  of  religious 
education  or  of  social  service  demand  an  experience  of  wor- 
ship which  is  deep  and  satisfying.  This  need  for  an  experi- 
ence of  G-od  which  is  real  and  vital  is  so  imperative  that 
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it  presents  a significant  opportunity  for  leaders  of  college 
worship  who  are  responsible  for  ministering  to  these  needs 
through  the  chapel  service. 
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RATING  OF  CHAPEL  SERVICES  BY  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  PREFERENCE 
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Ranking  of  Service 0 1 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  5-1 


A.  Services  which  feature 

outside  speakers  2 

4 

9 

6 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

36 

B.  Services  which  provide 
for  maximum  participation 
by  the  group,  in  hymns, 
responses,  unison  prayers, 
etc.  2 

6 

4 

2 

7 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

C.  Services  which  feature 

music  1 

10 

12 

4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

D.  Services  which  help  us  in 
the  solution  of  personal 
problems  1 

8 

8 

5 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

E.  Services  which  challenge 

us  to  social  action  0 

14 

4 

5 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

— - 

F.  Services  which  stimulate 

us  to  think  deeply  1 

15 

7 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G.  Services  which  reassure 

us  of  the  reality  of  God  3 

12 

5 

5 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

H.  Services  of  appreciation 
of  nature,  art,  or  beauty 
in  any  form  2 

5 

5 

7 

7 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

0 

I.  Services  which  feature 
the  biography  of  men  or 
women  1 

3 

3 

9 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

5 
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J.  Services  which  feature 

the  telling  of  a story  3 

0 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1 

4 

0 

5 

4 

4 

K.  Services  which  include 

dramatization  and  dramatic 
ritual  4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

L.  Services  of  silence  and 

meditation  22 

6 

4 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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